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Conference Keynote 


Remarks by Raymond W. Houston opening the conference 


As your president—and | understand the signifi- 
cance of the post and am deeply appreciative of your 
faith in electing me—it becomes my pleasant task to 
give the customary ceremonial greetings as we open 
our biennial round table. 
one of you is warmly welcome. 


I assure you that each 
1 am particularly 
pleased to see so many Canadians. They make our 
Association more truly American. But I wish briefly 
to be a little more than ceremonial. 

The other day I received a request for my advice 
on behalf of someone who has a daughter graduating 
from college in June. The daughter wishes to go into 
social work but—and I quote—“she does not wish to 
work with sick or needy people or to work in slum 
areas.” That episode makes me doubly grateful to 
see so many of you here this morning and to know 
that, as in an iceberg, you who are visible here are 
only a manifestation of a vast organization of people 
who are willing to work with sick and needy people 
and who are at this very time concerned about and 
quietly working in those areas of our land which are 
less than we would like them to be. Our society has 
hired us to be its insurance carrier against need, dis- 
ablement and loss of hope. 

Now, I do not wish to intrude on the Commission- 


er’s introduction of the Secretary. But I do wish to 
say one thing on behalf of our Association, which | 
know the Commissioner cannot say. We are delighted 
that we have a Secretary who knows that our public 


t 
! 
' 


THI 


assistance programs are real and necessary, that he | 


has studied them enough to know the problems and 
that he has spoken about these problems so eloquently 
and constructively on many occasions. 

In my opinion, this meeting is being held, in the 
words of the song, “just in time.” For I sense—and | 
am sure many of you do—that the climate of public 
opinion surrounding our programs is less favorable 
than we would wish it to be. There are a number of 
reasons for this which it would take a speech to 
outline. 

On the other hand, I sense the likelihood of there 
being some constructive thinking and some solid 
legislative accomplishments in the forthcoming session 
of the Congress toward the long-held objectives of 
our Association. 

Therefore I think we should use this conference 
for an honest and objective appraisal of our present 
status, for imaginative and constructive thinking and 
for positive utterance of the values in which we 
believe. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


November 28, 1959 


Dear Mr. Houston: 


It is a pleasure to send greetings to the members of 
the American Public Welfare Association assembled 
in Washington for their National Biennial Round 


Table Conference, 


The American Public Welfare Association plays a 


vigorous role in the national community, 


Over the 


years, it has contributed much to the advancement 


of our people, 


I am sure this meeting will result 


in proposals for furthering effective public welfare 
services and administration, 


I am delighted to add best wishes for a successful 


conference, 


Sincerely, 


Nowyet 


Dhl horn 


l. In 








‘Address by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


1 to 
hl 
ted | THE HONORABLE ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
blic 
he | ' . , a ; 
| The Secretary provided a forceful and stimulating inauguration of the 
dl conference with his address at the opening general session. In it he covers 
sim a wide range of current problems and proposals toward their solution, 
revealing broad understanding and sincere dedication. Throughout the 
the many subsequent sessions cf the conference there were repeated references 
id | to the content of this speech. It is printed here in the outline form from 
blic which the Secretary presented it. 
able 
r of 
1 to 
1. INTRODUCTION servant who is a source of inspiration to all 
here A. I am very happy to have the opportunity of par- who aaa connected = ony Wey with the wel- 
olid ticipating in the National Biennial Round fare activities of our nation. 
sion Table Conference of the American Public Wel- 3. Personally, I want to express “4 ren nore 
s of fare Association. and to all . = “iy of at 
, : my gratitude for the suggestions that you have 
1.1 have long been an admirer of the American YB UB y 
“nce ' a “af : passed on to me during the 16 months that | 
; Public Welfare Association. This is certainly - 
sent 8 : have been in my present position. As far as I 
one of our nation’s outstanding professional . 
and a ‘ am concerned, it has been a wonderful rela- 
organizations. You are a truly effective na- 
we tionship and I look forward to its continu- 


tional spokesman for the public welfare field. 
You provide a very effective clearing house 
for gathering and disseminating information 
and experiences pertaining to public welfare. 
You have done an excellent job in develop- 
ing effective liaison relationships with federal, 
state, and local welfare agencies and officials. 
You have cooperated in a fine way with the 
private agencies that work in the welfare 
field. As a result of this cooperation, they 


have strengthened your work and you have. 


strengthened their work. There is no question 
about the fact that this Association has been 
a vital and effective force in the continuing 
improvement of the social insurance and pub- 
lic welfare systems. 


. 1 also want to take advantage of this opportu- 


nity to express publicly my deep appreciation 
for the outstanding leadership that this Asso- 
ciation has received from your director, Loula 
Dunn. This nation is deeply indebted to her 
for all that she has done for countless millions 
of citizens by making the contribution that 
she has made to the strengthening of welfare 
activities in all parts of the United States. 
In the best sense of the word she is a public 


ance. 

B. In approaching the problems that confront us 
in the public welfare field, I do so with the 
conviction that we must subject our current 
programs and our proposed programs to just 
one test, namely, will they help those who are 
in need. 

1.1 know that there are those who believe that 
we are justified in refusing to help the indi- 
vidual in order to achieve what they regard as 
a desirable social goal. I submit that those 
who take this position are contending that the 
means, namely, the refusal to help a human 
being in need, is justified by the end. As is 
always the case, however, the means will color 
the end, and in the final analysis we will fail 
to help the individual and at the same time 
we will weaken instead of strengthen our 
social order. 

C. It is my purpose in this talk to touch briefly on 
current issues related to the administration of 
our welfare programs and also on some issues 
that are related to the prevention of dependence. 


Il. Bopy 


A. I am very much aware of the fact that both the 
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federal government and the state governments 
must come to grips with some basic issues in 
connection with the administration of the fed- 
eral-state program of public assistance. 


1. First of all, we face the question of how much 
of the total fiscal responsibility should be 
assumed by the federal government. 

a. The President in his budget message in Jan- 
uary of this year recommended that legis- 
lation be enacted designed to “increase state 
and local participation in the financing of 
the public assistance programs.” The Presi- 
dent did not recommend a reduction in 
federal funds for public assistance. It is 
recognized that for various reasons, it will 
undoubtedly be necessary for our nation 
to make available increased amounts for 
the recipients of public assistance. 

b. The administration does have a deep-seated 
concern, however, that a constant increase 
in the percentage of federal funds made 
available for public assistance will under- 
mine the feeling of responsibility on the 
part of state and local governments and 


lead to additional federal controls. This is Ce 


an issue that must be faced because cer- 
tainly all of us would agree that if there 
is any area where maximum possible re- 
sponsibility should continue to be vested 
in state and local governments, it is in 
the area of public assistance. 


2. These considerations bring us very naturally 
to a consideration of the question of whether 
or not the federal government should con- 
tinue to grant funds by categories, namely, for 
old age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

a. This question is now being studied very 
carefully within the executive branch of the 
government. I do not know, of course, what 
the final recommendations will be to the 
Congress. Personally, however, I believe 
that a strong case can be made for the aboli- 
tion of the categorical approach and the 
substitution of a single grant by the fed- 
eral government for public assistance. The 
states, of course, should be left free to de- 
cide whether they desire to continue to 4 
administer their programs by category. 

b.I believe that such a move would result 
in welfare workers being put in a_ posi- 
tion where they could spend a great deal 





more of their time on dealing with | 
human needs and much less of their time: 
on making sure that their actions are in 
conformity with the many regulations that 
are necessitated by the categorical approach. 
In other words, a single federal grant 
would make a greater contribution to the 
meeting of human needs than the present 
categorical approach. 

.I recognize, of course, that there are those 
who believe that persons in certain cate- 
gories would not receive as much assistance 
as they are now receiving if the single grant 
were substituted for the categorical ap- 
proach. This assumes that the present dis- 
tribution of the funds that are available for 
public assistance is a fair and equitable 
distribution. I am not at all sure that this 
is the case. Assuming, however, that it is 
the case, the calculated risk involved in 
eliminating the categories would, in my 
judgment, be more than offset by the ability 
of the welfare worker to serve the family 


that needs help. 


a 


Next, there is the issue of whether or not the 
states should include residence requirements 
as a part of their public assistance programs. 
As I have stated on a number of occasions, 
I am convinced that to the extent that federal 
funds are utilized for public assistance pur- 
poses, there should be no residence require- 
ment. The federal government is making 
funds available in order that persons who 
are in need may receive assistance. It has 
no concern and should have no concern 
about how long persons have lived in a par- 
ticular community or state. In fact, I feel 
that it is indefensible for the federal govern- 
ment to continue to permit states to restrict 
the use of federal funds in this manner. Fur- 
thermore, on the basis of available evidence, 
I am not at all convinced that the elimination 
of residence requirements would change the 
pattern of mobility of our population to any 
considerable degree. It has yet to be demon- 
strated that many persons decide to move 
solely on the basis of the comparison of pub- 
lic assistance in one state with another state. 


. Next, there is the issue of illegitimacy as it 


relates to the aid for dependent children pro- 

gram. 

a. Personally, I am completely out of sym- 
pathy with efforts to deal with this problem 
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FLEMMING 


by denying aid to the illegitimate child. I 
could never reconcile myself to a program 
that puts itself in a position of turning its 
back on the needs of a child because of the 
sins of its parents. Not only am I convinced 
this would be wrong, but I am also con- 
vinced that it would make no contribution 
to the basic problem. 


. This problem will be met effectively only 


if we are willing to travel down the long, 
hard road of elimination of slum areas, 
of strengthening of our total progzam cf 
education, of strengthening family life, and 
above all of strengthening the spiritual 
foundations of this nation. I just don’t 
believe that an effort to find a short cut 
by the use of punitive measures directed 
against children will solve the problem any 
more than our forefathers solved the prob- 
lem of indebtedness by putting debtors in 
jail. 


5. Next, closely related to the above issue are 
the issues that involve deserting fathers. 


a. 


I do not like a federal requirement that 
makes it necessary for a father to desert 
his family in order to have that family 
obtain public assistance. Surely, as a society 
we should be administering programs that 
are designed to keep a family together. 
It follows, therefore, that aid to depend- 
ent children should be based strictly on 
need and not on the presence or absence 


of the father. 


.At the same time, however, I recognize 


that society should do everything it possi- 
bly can to insist on a father facing up to 
his responsibilities. In this connection, pro- 
posals have been made that public officials 
should have made available to them infor- 
mation from old age and survivors files 
relative to the location of parents so that 
they can be forced to support their families. 
i. At the present time, under authoriza- 
tion by the Commissioner of Social 
Security, state public assistance agencies 
are provided information from old age 
and survivors insurance records relative to 
the location of absent parents when the 
family qualifies under the aid to depend- 
ent children programs. This procedure 
permits states to achieve maximum re- 
sults in reducing public assistance costs 
by locating and obtaining support con- 
tributions from the absent fathers of 


B. Let us turn now to some current 





Secretary Flemming gives dynamic address. 


needy children. 


access to this information even though 
no public assistance payments are being 
made. Personally, 1 am opposed to such 
proposals because I believe that it is im 
portant to keep in mind the pledge that 
was made early in the administration of 
social security in our nation, and subse- 
quently embodied in law, relative to the 
confidentiality of old age, survivors and 
disability insurance records. In our zeal 
to solve one problem, we must not un- 
dermine some of the basic rights of 


our citizens. 


are related to the prevention of dependency. 
I believe that we should give far more attention 
to this aspect of our total problem than we 
have been giving during the past 25 years. 


1. Take, for example, the federal-state program 


of vocational rehabilitation. 


« 


.We have made some real progress. 


1959, 81,000 persons once again became 
productive members of society as a result 
of this program. This contrasts with ap- 


proximately 55,000 as recently as 1954. 


b. But with about 250,000 disabled people be- 
ing added each year to the list of those 


who need vocational rehabilitation, 


need to move ahead at a more rapid pace. 
The federal government is increasing its 


i.Other proposals have been made that 
law enforcement agencies should have 


issues that 
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funds for this program each year. Many 
states have also increased their funds regu- 
larly in order to take advantage of the 
increased federal funds. Other states, un- 
fortunately, have not responded to this 
opportunity. If we can step up our prog- 
ress in this area we can make a substantial 
contribution in the direction of reducing 
the number of persons who are dependent 
on tax-supported welfare and relief pro- 
grams. 

2. Closely allied to our experiences in the voca- 

tional rehabilitation program is the considera- 

tion now being given to what is referred to 
as “independent living rehabilitation serv- 
ices.” 

a.I believe that the time has come for the 
federal government to take the initiative 
in the development of a program that will 
encourage and help states and communities 
to expand and improve health, welfare and 
rehabilitation services designed to prevent, 
eliminate or reduce dependency caused by 
severe handicaps. We are working on 
legislation designed to achieve this objec- 
tive. It is my hope that such legislation 
will be ready for presentation in the forth- 
coming session of Congress and that the 
Congress will take affirmative action. 

b. The cost of keeping on the public assist- 
ance rolls the persons who would be 
reached by such programs now runs into 
the millions each year. I believe that we 
should get at the causes of this dependency 
rather than continue indefinitely to main- 
tain these people in idleness and futility. 

3.It is clear, of course, that there is a direct 
relationship between dependency and our 
total public health program. Time does not 
permit me to go into detail on this aspect 
of the total problem. I would, however, like 
to express my conviction that while we are 
focusing our attention and resources on med- 
ical research, we must not overlook the fact 
that this research will not make the contri- 
bution it should to eliminating the causes 
of dependency unless we focus far more of 
our attention and resources on the applica- 
tion of the results of medical research to 
health problems. 

.I recognize that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between the load that is carried in 
the field of public assistance and the char- 
acter of our Old Age and Survivors Insur- 


WI 


ance disability program. | believe that there 


are certain additional changes in this pro- | 
gram that could be made and which would ' 


have the effect of reducing the numbers of 
persons on public assistance rolls. For ex- 
ample, I have never been able to understand 
why an arbitrary age limit was included in 
the disability program. This and other mat- 
ters are being given consideration as we pre- 
pare for the forthcoming session of Congress. 


. Finally, I believe that if we are really going 


to make major strides in the direction of 
preventing dependency, the time has come 
for us to give much greater support to re- 
search designed to identify the causes of 
dependency. The 1956 social security amend- 
ments authorized the federal government to 
spend funds for this purpose. The Congress 
has consistently refused, however, to appro- 
priate funds. This I cannot understand. We 
are investing hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the field of medical research. Why 
shouldn’t we be willing to invest a com- 
parable amount of money in programs de- 
signed to get at the causes of social illnesses 
—social illnesses that are costing millions of 


(Continued on page 87) 


President Houston presents his charming wife to Miss 
Ida Currie, a long-time friend of public welfare, still 


interested at 91. 
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Public Welfare in a Modernized Society 


AGNES E. MEYER 


Mrs. Meyer, nationally known lecturer and writer and widow of the pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, speaks frankly in analyzing factors which 
make today’s public welfare programs outdated for the times. She suggests 
some remedies and expresses admiration for what public welfare workers 
accomplish under the handicaps she enumerates. The paper was presented 
at a general session of the National Biennial Round Table Conference. 


am happy to be addressing you for two reasons. 

The public welfare program with its many ramifi- 

cations is one of the strongest bulwarks of demo- 
cratic society. And it seems to me high time that its 
importance to the future development of the nation 
should be more generally appreciated by the American 
people. 

For no matter where | look into the chaos of this 
society, whether into school-community relationships, 
the cold existence led by people in public housing, the 
tragic results of broken homes, the needs of the de- 
pendent child, the disabled or the aged—there I in- 
variably find the public welfare staff carrying the 
major load and doing the most effective work. 

I do not wish to imply, nor would you want me to, 
that your programs are beyond criticism. But I feel 
impelled to come to what I can describe as a critical 
defense of your endeavors, because you are frequently 
reproved for encouraging the very weaknesses of our 
society, which you combat, sometimes with the co- 
operation of private agencies, but often single-handed. 
You are accused of creating dependency, when so 
much as a single swindler is discovered on the relief 
rolls in the big cities. You are accused of encouraging 
illegitimacy because you accept the undeniable fact 
that even an illegitimate child has a right to life. You 
are supposed to encourage parental desertion when 
restrictive legislation introduced by reactionary legis- 
lators tempts some improvident fathers to disappear 
so that their families may become eligible for aid to 
dependent children. These are but a few instances of 
the self-defensive attitude of people who wish to evade 


responsibility for the crimes this affluent society com- 


mits in its race for more production and for ever 
greater wealth. Nor does it ever occur to the pros- 
perous majority that poverty and its by-products, 


hunger, sickness and neglect, are all the harder to 
endure when material possessions become the measure 
of success, of human worth, and of human dignity. 


Fautty Society, LeapersHip 


Alas, most people are unaware of the social wreck- 
age created by technological progress—and therefore 
ignorant of the extent to which the public welfare 
program is the mainstay of the faulty social structure. 
This society has, indeed, become a quicksand in which 
the individuals who are in any way handicapped could 
easily be engulfed, were it not for the helping hand 
which you stretch out toward them. Actually I should 
not ke making this speech to you who toil day in, day 
out, with inadequate staff and inadequate funds to 
cure the diseases of the society. I wish instead that | 
were speaking to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or to political leaders who have the resources 
and power to supplement your appropriations so that 
you could meet the standards of achievement which 
are so clear to you. 

It is the crass indifference of a get-rich-quick phil- 
osophy, even if you have to cheat on television, that 
makes the general public unwilling to face its social 
responsibilities. And yet this indifference could be 
shattered if the country had in the White House the 
kind of leadership which realizes that the funda- 
mental strength of this nation and the very quality of 
its civilization depend upon the character of the 
American people. To be sure, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration talks a great deal about getting government 
out of business and getting business methods into 
government. It would be better advised, I think, if it 
bore in mind the need to get government back into 
government. It has consistently ignored the constitu- 
tional duty to promote the “general welfare.” It looks 














on the “general welfare” clause as an unfortunate 
typographical error the authors of the Constitution 
failed to catch before the text went to press in 1787. 

All the present administration understands is how 
to say “no” to anyone who proposes that federal tax 
money be used in the solution of human problems. 
But this is hardly a public policy. It is a bookkeeping 
mentality that insists upon a fixed budget in the face 
of rising productivity, regardless of the effect upon 
social stability. It is a modern version of the early 
20th century the-people-be-damned psychology that | 
never dreamed could be revived in this day and age. 


Rapicat CHances Require New Loox 


But if federal leaders do not lead, then let’s not 
blame the American people too much for their psychic 
lethargy concerning social problems. Here and now, 
I call upon you to fill this vacuum and give the coun- 
try the moral leadership it needs. To gain public 
attention and respect, you must look upon the social 
situation with a new and sharpened vision. You must 
be clear about your objectives and the means for at- 
taining them. Only verifiable facts can lead to right 
decisions and to administrative methods of achieving 
them. 

For the whole social situation has changed so radi- 
cally since the social security program was set up in 
1935 that despite several amendments, the legislation 
is in many instances too rigid to meet the needs cf 
today and tomorrow. By a thorough study of the 
contemporary pressures that make for dependence and 
all its attendant evils, you could arouse public interest, 
awaken the American people from their lethargy, and 
give the country the imaginative leadership it needs. 

One must ask oneself: Why is there so much pov- 
erty in this prosperous country that, despite the soc‘al 
security program, millions of American families are 
in need of public assistance, millions still live in slum 
areas, and other millions are obliged to depend on 
public housing for decent shelter? This poverty is 
both urban and rural, but its dimensions can only be 
roughly estimated. And when it comes to the causes 
of poverty, there is only fragmentary information 
that has never been gathered and analyzed. 

The indifference of political leadership has given 
currency to the theory that if people are poor in this 
productive economy, it must be their own fault. Yet 
the British social historian, R. H. Tawney, pointed out 
long ago that 

“the problem of poverty is not a problem of 
individual character and its waywardness, but 
a problem of economic and industrial organi- 
zation. It has to be studied first at its sources 
and only secondly in its manifestations.” 
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Since Tawney wrote those words, economic and in- 
dustrial organization have been so radically trans- 
formed that we in welfare are just fumbling around 
in the dark with antiquated methods for the allevia- 
tion of poverty, whereas our emphasis should now be 
placed on prevention. We shall never succeed in 
breaking the vicious circle whereby dependency, dis- 
ease, and crime are handed down from generation to 
generation unless, as Tawney says, we study the 
sources of poverty rather than its manifestations. 

The time has come, therefore, to establish a bureau 
of federal research under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The 1956 social security 
amendments authorized the federal government to 
spend funds for this purpose, but the Congress has 
consistently refused to make the necessary appropria- 
tions. Why this fear of examining the cause of social 
disease? Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent on 
the most varied kinds of research. Why this unwill- 
ingness to invest a few million dollars to understand 
the nature of social illnesses? 

The Congress should recognize that the Depart- 
ment of Welfare is singularly well equipped to do 
this social research economically and rapidly. The 
state departments of public welfare already have 
research workers whose staffs could readily be aug- 
mented and improved. County welfare workers are 
in direct and daily contact with the shortcomings of 
society. These local officials are indeed the most help- 
ful, friendly, human note in this mass society. With 
such advantages for gathering the information neede | 
to develop a broader concept of social welfare, it is 
difficult to understand why the Congress should hesi- 
tate to grant these research funds. 


More TRAINED PERSONNEL EssENTIAL 


The 1956 social security amendments also author- 
ized funds to provide communities with larger num- 
bers of personnel trained in the welfare field. In every 
phase of social security, whether in Aid to Dependent 
Children, Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Handi- 
capped, or General Assistance, caseworkers carry so 
heavy a load, anywhere from 60 to 200 or more indi- 
viduals, that the real aim of helping these families 
and individuals to regain a self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting existence is often thwarted. Here again Con- 
gress has failed you. Again no appropriation was 
made. Congressmen should be asked what they ex- 
pect you to do. Do they want you just to keep 
people alive so that eventually they become reconciled 
to their poverty and helplessness? 

Despite your lack of sufficient personnel, your rec- 
ord for rehabilitation of economically or physically 
handicapped individuals and families is such that the 
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|Congress should be capable of understanding how 


much more salutary a job you could do, if only you 
had enough properly trained caseworkers to empha- 
size the:constructive and preventive aspects of your 
program. 

Finance. ScuemMes Are Fauty 

Now just one word about the difficulty in getting 
appropriations for research and personnel from the 
federal government as well as for higher social secur- 
ity benefits. The President, in his budget message, 
recommended that legislation be enacted designed “to 
increase state and local participation in the financing 
of the public assistance program.” This is not surpris- 
ing. President Eisenhower recommends greater state 
and local responsibility for every social problem. 

So let’s just take a look at the trend of tax collec- 
tions in the United States during the last half century. 
Whereas in 1902 the federal government collected 
only 19.0 percent of all taxes, the states collected 13.9 
percent and the local government collected 67.1 per- 
cent. The tables had completely turned in the latter 
years of World War II, and have continued so down 
to the present time. The federal tax collections in 1956 
were 71.2 percent, the states were 14.6 percent, and 
local government 14.2 percent. Last year about 75 
cents out of every tax dollar went to the federal gov- 
ernment, 15 cents to the states and a mere 10 cents to 
local governments. Obviously states and city govern- 
ments cannot meet their social obligations without 
federal aid or without a thorough revision of the tax 
structure. But human suffering cannot be allowed to 
increase while the latter process is set in motion. 

Everyone concedes that social security allotments 
must be augmented to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing and that the states must be given help to provide 
general assistance. In fact the Committee on Republi- 
can Program and Progress—the so-called Percy Com- 
mittee—recognizing this, suggested, according to the 
New York Times of October 20, that improved bene- 
fits to many needy persons should be granted by 
drawing upon the reserve funds of the social security 
system. This, of course, threatens the future soundness 
of the social insurance program; it would rob future 
generations who had contributed to the reserve fund 
to help the present generation of beneficiaries and 
those who have been left out of the system. 

But it appealed to certain administration big-wigs 
because it would reduce the federal share in support 
of general assistance and keep the sacred federal bud- 
get intact, while encouraging the flow of funds from 
Washington in an election year. It was intimated that 
this neat plan had been submitted to state welfare 
officials and to organized labor. 


Fortunately, Mr. Nelson Cruikshank, Director of 
the Department of Social Security of the AFL-CIO 
sent Mr. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare such a devastating criticism of this pro- 
posal that no more may be heard about it. But be on 
your guard! Anything can happen in a presidential 
election year. If anyone dares propose this fraudulent 
scheme again, the welfare officials as well as the labor 
unions should step on it hard and at once. 


Mepicat Care Doiiars ArE WastTep 


But now to return to another very difficult problem 
in which the APWA must give the country leader- 
ship. I refer to the health programs which are admin- 
istered across the board for all people on public 
assistance. Let’s begin with the problem of medical 
care for the aged. I agree with Senator McNamara 
that “benefits under old age assistance are far below 
the minimum level of adequacy.” But even if they 
should be raised, there still remains the haunting prob- 
lem of sickness. Even the additional sums allowed for 
medical care of the aged are insufficient for old people 
afflicted with chronic or incurable diseases. The nurs 
ing homes to which you are obliged to send such 
patients are on the whole poorly supervised. They are 
becoming a modernized version of the old poorhouse. 
In the absence of any mechanism requiring the lo 
calities to establish standards of care or of medical 
excellence, the average quality of such care provided 





An old friend greets Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer before she 
speaks. 
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over the country ranges from fair to intolerable. 

Nor does the present system provide any mechanism 
by which the Department of Welfare can establish 
and enforce reasonable standards for the quality of 
medical care it purchases for its clients. This is true 
whether in medical care for the aged or for the mil- 
lions of children on ADC for whose medical needs 
you are responsible under Title 4. 

This is not only tragic for the families and indi- 
viduals concerned. The economic and human waste 
resulting from inadequate and poorly planned medical 
care is a frightful expense to the taxpayer. “I am sure,” 
wrote Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Health Commissioner 
of New York City, to Congressman Burr P. Harrison, 
“that taxpayer costs resulting from relief ‘chiselling’ 
are trivial compared to the waste of public funds that 
occurs when public medical care dollars fail to pur- 
chase a full dollar’s worth of care in terms of quality 
and social efficiency.” 

One of the first uses to which research funds should 
be put is a study of the handicaps in your authority to 
assure excellence and continuity of medical care for 
public assistance recipients. For I realize it is no fault 
of yours that a competent comprehensive investigation 
has never been made of this vital problem. 


SurraBLE NaTIONAL ProcraM NEEDED 


The battle over compulsory health insurance which 
took place just after the last war has postponed the 
whole problem of securing modern medical care for 
the needy and for those families who can pay for 
shelter, food, and clothing but not for health protec- 
tion. Insurance alone will never provide adequate 
health protection, medical care, and hospitalization of 
the indigent and the medically indigent. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that the problem 
of adequate medical care is largely one of the proper 
organization of facilities and personnel. Insurance for 
the indigent and medically indigent would supply 
money but not hospitals, clinics, doctors, nurses, den- 
tists, and other trained specialists. Federal compulsory 
health insurance would also impose on our country a 
costly, top-heavy bureaucracy which would result in 
more red tape than medical care. And yet it will come 
unless a national health and medical program, more 
suitable for this vast continent, is devised. 

In planning a sound health program for the in- 
digent and medically indigent, nothing is more im- 
portant than the use of the thoroughly American ma- 
chinery of federal, state, and community cooperation. 
And since the APWA has perhaps more experienced 
and distinguished leaders who are thoroughly familiar 
with democratic methods of administration, it seems 
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to me that you are singularly well equipped to think 
through a national medical care program for all needy 
people which will not be federally dominated. 

In serving your clients’ needs you would also be 
performing a unique service to your country. For the 
key to establishing a national health program lies in a 
decision about where the tax dollar and the insurance 
dollar should meet. Therefore, in thinking out a 
program of medical care for the indigent, you are not 
apt to incur the wrath of the AMA. The sacred 
doctor-patient relationship would not be imperiled 
since the poor and destitute have never enjoyed that 
intangible benefit. And yet if the complex problem 
of adequate health protection for the indigent is 
solved, this will be a major step towards meeting that 
greatest of all needs—a nationwide program of 
medical care. 


AUTOMATION CREATES AND HeEtps SoLtve PRosBLeMs 


In all of your endeavors to revise outmoded social 
security legislation and improve your efforts to sta- 
bilize society, you may get unexpected help from the 
new social problems created in this society by the 
automation of industry, and ever accelerating techno- 
logical progress. What is automation? Basically, it 
involves the completion of the process of production 
by machinery without the direct intervention of 
human labor. From day to day more and more fac- 
tories are being automated as well as clerical, sales, 
and bookkeeping departments. Automatic equipment 
can process raw materials, assemble them into finished 
goods, package them, and load them into freight cars 
without direct human help. 

As for the replacement of white collar workers, in 
one life insurance company machines handle eight 
million premium notices annually to company policy 
holders, and replace thousands of clerical workers. 
Experts promised that automation was the road to 
higher employment, stable prices, and better living 
standards for all. Thus far it has been accompanied 
by serious unemployment, higher prices for everybody, 
and greater profits only for management. 

Now the possibilities of automation, to say nothing 
of electronics and the peace-time use of atomic energy, 
are capable of fantastic feats of production. Even- 
tually they will doubtless bring about what the 
experts prophecy, a wholly new civilization in which 
poverty will be abolished, the work week reduced to 
three or even two days, and the standard of living 
greatly augmented—a world, in short, in which men 
will no longer live to work but work to live. 

Yet this promising second industrial revolution will 
have by-products even more disastrous than the first 
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prevent the degradation of families and individual 
human beings through prolonged unemployment dur- 
ing this period of transition from the old economy to 
the new. 

Many experts’ still declare that automation will 
create more jobs than it eliminates and that all dis- 
locations will be temporary and unimportant because 
the men who are thrown out of work by one factory 
will be absorbed by another. In the long run this may 
be so. But the cruel fact is that as of October there 
were five million unemployed. And federal economic 
experts estimated two weeks ago a maximum produc- 
tivity in 1960 of 500 billion dollars, the highest in our 
history, and a four to five percent rise in average 
income. At the same time they regretted that the six 
percent unemployment figure for October will not 
fall next year to the normal three percent. In other 
words, production will rise while unemployment 
remains high. 


Lasor Cannot Bear BurpEN ALONE 


At present labor is not opposed to automation or 
other machinery that takes the place of the workers. 
But such opposition may well arise if labor is expected 
to bear all the .burdens of increasing unemployment 
while productivity grows by leaps and bounds. Indeed, 
unless this nation realizes that this radical industrial 
revolution presents a major challenge to its social 
thinking, it may see a conflict between capital and 
labor that will shake it to its very foundations. 

What does labor ask to protect the dismissed 
workers while they seek other jobs—jobs which will 
be all the harder to find now that the population 
bulge augments the labor force by a million new 
workers every year? Most of their requests fall within 
your area of administration: 

1. Increase of the duration and amount of unemploy- 

ment insurance. 

2. Extension of ADC to the children of unemployed 
employables. 

Federal matching funds should be made avail- 
able for foster care of dependent and neglected 
children. 

4. Modification of old age insurance legislation so 
that dismissed workers too old to be retrained 
can become eligible before 65. 

Adjustment of OASI to changing costs of living 
and to the basic standards of living in the 
community. 

6. Elimination of requirement that a recipient of 
disability insurance should be 50 years of age. 
Continued consideration of the maximum earn- 
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ings, now $1200, permitted to recipients of OASI. 

8. Reconsideration of limiting benefits to women 
retiring at 62 to 75 percent of sum they would 
have received at 65. 

9, Federal support for general assistance, greatly 
needed for families who have exhausted un- 
employment insurance. 

10. Elimination of residence requirement for public 
assistance. 

11. Additional health benefits, hospital care, and 
related services that will promote speedy rehabili- 
tation. 

12. Wider distribution among unemployed of sur- 
plus foods. 

13. Support of a measure in the Forand bill which 
would permit states to substitute a new compre- 
hensive public welfare plan through which the 
federal government would assist them in meeting 
the full range of needs now confronting their 
public welfare agencies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Spurs WELFARE REFORMS 


In fact if unemployment continues to grow, you will 
surely see all the old restrictive categories eliminated 
in favor of a public welfare program which is so 
flexible that it can meet human needs wherever they 
occur. 

In other words, the evil of unemployment will bring 
about more quickly the reforms of the public welfare 
program for which you have battled for many years. 
Let us hope that this budget-minded administration 
will realize betimes that these reforms are essential 
in this new era of industrial progress. Nobody—least 
of all the labor unions—wishes to see the unemployed 
put on a permanent dole. But the retraining programs 
which must be available to all workers whose skills 
have been replaced by machinery will take time. And 
during that time the unemployed are as clearly entitled 
to support, as were GI's when they were given scholar- 
ships after returning jobless from the war. 

So don’t be discouraged, my friends, because you are 
functioning temporarily under an administration 
which has no understanding of human problems. 
This nation has lived through such reactionary periods 
+time and time again. But Americans are essentially a 
‘pragmatic people. And eventually they accept, meet, 
and surmount the urgent demands of the day. 


New Commitree Puts ResEarcH tnto AcTION 


Now I should like to tell you how a group of 16 
distinguished scientists and social scientists are trying 
to meet the urgent needs of the day. This group is 
called a Committee on Problems of the American 
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Community. The committee will operate for one 
year within the Brookings Institution Conference 
Program on Public Affairs. It will not conduct new 
research, but will experiment with ways to put the 
results of research into action. It hopes to create a 
social science clearing center whereby the gap between 
knowledge and action will be narrowed. 

For it is our duty as the strongest of the democratic 
countries to place before the other free nations a much 
more positive and constructive picture of the kind of 
world we would like to see than we have put forward 
in the past. This is a task that must begin here at 
home, by arresting the collapse of human values. We 
must accept the fact that civilization as we have 
treasured it is destined to disappear, unless we are 
willing to fight with mind and heart for the preserva- 
tion of old values and the creation of new values. 

In other words the task of this new committee is 
one cf integrating the results of research. It is a task 
of combining different aspects of the same problem 
which previously have been dealt with only in water- 
tight compartments. This lack of integration is due 
to the splintering and over-specialization of the social 
sciences during the past 50 years. The family, for 
example, is a unit; yet we in welfare approach its 
problems with legal, economic, psychological, and edu- 
cational remedies, because our social workers have 
been trained in these disparate specialties. It is now 
necessary to survey the whole field of social problems 
and fit the findings of specialized research into a 
general community framework. 

This committee, whose work begins in 1960, will 
study the social aspects of housing as its point of 
departure, that is, the relationship of housing to the 
problems of family stability, population trends, child 
welfare, minority groups, care of the aged, juvenile 
delinquency, and community organization. 

Clearly the committee’s synthesizing approach does 
not abandon the division of labor. It will have to 
draw upon organizations such as yours for the vast 
amount of specialized knowledge which can be found 
in state departments of welfare. But it is hoped that 
the committee will be able to pool the information 
which it gathers from you and from other research 
bodies, and reorganize these facts into a synthesis 
which will have meaning for the many local com- 
munity leaders who are struggling to create a more 
orderly society. As Professor Whitehead said “The 
concrete world has slipped through the meshes of 
the scientific net.” The committee proposes to use all 
the available scientific findings in order to interpret 
their significance to the concrete world. 

The Brookings Institution is harboring the work of 
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this committee for a single year in order to examine 
the feasibility of establishing the work of the com- 
mittee on a continuing basis. It is a daring experiment, | 
but if it is successful it may well initiate new, more| 
practical patterns of research that will elaborate the 
committtee’s initial recommendations concerning the} 
solution of acute community problems. 





Must Suirr From Quantity to Quatitry 


In conclusion let me confess that I forget all 1 
worries about the nation’s future when I meet witht 
so able, devoted, and hardworking a group of Amer- 
ican citizens as yours. To be sure, you face more 
complex problems than at any previous time during 
the 29 years of your existence as a professional organi- 
zation. It is doubtful whether any society has suffered 
from as many disruptive forces as this one since World 
War I. The accelerated increase of scientific knowl- 
edge, the discovery of atomic energy, the rapid rise of 
such a new dynamic idealogy as Communism, have 
transformed not only daily lives but the whole cosmic 
picture. But I haven’t the slightest fear of the Russians 
or of any other Communist country if only we 
Americans get to work and make America strong by 
establishing social conditions in which all individuals. 
poor and rich alike, can develop their latent talents 
and lead a decent, fruitful, and happy life. 


To achieve such standards the whole emphasis must 
shift from quantity to quality, from purely economic 
to cultural and aesthetic considerations. There are stil 
in this vast country areas of poverty and unemploy 
ment. But the society has the means to cure these 
situations for it has achieved a higher average pei 
capita income than the most optimistic Americar 
booster could have anticipated. Despite all the talk 
about budgets, the central problem of the nation i: 
no longer economic; it is cultural. 


I am firmly convinced that the search for qualit 
is the central problem of this mass democracy—qualit 
of thought and action—the power of discrimination- 
in every human endeavor. To achieve this we it 
America must build a helpful, harmonious environ 
ment for all our citizens now deprived of this funda 
mental need. If we do not pull up the living condi 
tions of our underprivileged millions, they will pul 
us down. We must be concerned about the shee 
quality of life in America lest we dry up the tru 
wellsprings of America’s greatness. To this high goa 
no single group of people can make a greater contri 
bution than the members of the American Publi 
Welfare Association. 
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‘People’s Diplomacy: A New Twist in 
International Relations 


The director of the United States Information Agency gave conference at- 
tendants at their luncheon session some highlights of how contacts between 


the people of the United States and those of other countries are adding a 
new dimension to international diplomacy. There were parallels to be drawn 
between this and the relationship of welfare agencies with their own com- 


munities. 


aM glad for the opportunity to speak to the Ameri- 

can Public Welfare Association and appreciate your 

willingness to give the time at one of your impor- 
tant full meetings to the consideration of international 
affairs. 


Wuo Betoncs to WHat? 


Your President, Dr. Houston, was just telling me of 
his trip to India last summer. He saw a lot of United 
States government officials doing one thing or another 
and he wasn’t quite sure who belonged to what or- 
ganization and what they were supposed to do. I can 
understand that perfectly well. 

In any foreign country today, much more than be- 
fore the war, the American Embassy is made up of a 
varied assortment of officials representing different 
parts of the United States government and having 
different jobs to do. The ambassador is, of course, 
the representative of the President of the United States 
and is primarily responsible for all the activities of 
the United States government in any foreign country. 
But he will have on his immediate staff, and in what 
is called the “country team,” the chief of the various 
American activities and agencies starting first and 
foremost with his immediate State Department repre- 
sentatives, whose job is to carry on the official relations 
between the United States and country X or country 
. & 

Also on his staff will be, in most countries in the 
world today, a large technical assistance mission. In 
India, at the present time, this includes about 150, I 
think, technicians. Incidentally, it may interest you to 
know that the Soviet Union has in India at the present 
moment upwards of 1000 technicians engaged pri- 
marily in building a steel mill for the government of 


India. They are engineers and construction people of 
one sort or another. 

Another part of the ambassador's official family will 
be what is known abroad as the United States Infor- 
mation Service, the U.S.I.S. In Washington, in the 
government’s alphabetical soup, it is called USIA, 
United States Information Agency. Overseas, it is the 
United States Information Service. This agency has 
a total of about 1200 American officials overseas, all 
serving in their respective posts on the staff of the 
ambassador. 

Now the job of the State Department people is to 
deal with officials of the foreign country from the 
prime minister or the president of the country right 
on down, but through official channels. The technical 
assistance people deal with whatever groups in the 
country happen to be involved in a given technical 
problem, whether it be agriculture, engineering, edu- 
cation, welfare, or whatever. 


SPEAKING TO PEOPLE 


The public affairs group will be dealing with the 
informational and cultural elements in the country, 
whether in the press, radio, television, in education, 
in fine arts, performing arts, visual arts, or the general 
run of the cultural activities. 

These activities are directed towards the people of 
the country, not towards the officials; towards the 
masses of the people of the country, through mass 
means of communication, through radio, through tele- 
vision, through the press, or dealing with the educa- 
tional system, schools, dealing with the people at large. 
Those are called public affairs. 

This is something rather new in international rela- 
tions. It used to be that international relations were 
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conducted very strictly between governments. Govern- 
ments spoke to governments and diplomats were not 
expected to speak directly to people. They were going 
over the heads of the local government or around 
their backs if they started dealing directly with the 
people of the country, and if they didn’t watch their 
step very carefully (we still have to watch our step) 
they were declared improper, out of order, persona 
non grata. 


BaLanceE EssentiAL To Democracy 


Now, many definitions of democracy have been 
offered, but it seems to me as good a definition as any 
of them is that of the French Revolution: liberty, 
equality, fraternity. 

This leads me to my first point that 1 want to dis- 
cuss with you today. You can consider liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity as a three-legged stool, and all of 
those legs have to be more or less in balance in order 
to have a balanced democracy. Now, let’s consider 
them just very briefly. 

Liberty is the right of an individual to think as he 
wants to, to speak as he wants to, to have his own 
ideas, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, the secret ballot, all the things that 
go with the concept of liberty. But liberty by itself— 
if you had a community, a society which had only 
liberty and nothing else—liberty could be the right of 
the strongest man to hit all weaker people on the head 
or the cleverest man to get all of the money into his 
own hands. 

So this leads to the other concept needed in de- 
mocracy: equality. There also you might have a 
society in which there is great equality, but if there is 
no liberty or fraternity you are just as one-sided a 
society. A totalitarian system may have great equality, 
but it may be the equality of the prison or the equality 
of nobody having any liberty. There are occasions in 
society where there is much more liberty needed than 
exists, but there are also occasions in society where 
much more equality is needed and vice versa. 

Then comes the third leg of the stool, and that is 
what seems to me so appropriate to your activities: 
fraternity. Fraternity, unless you think about it, sounds 
rather like a platitude, but it is a tremendously im- 
portant ingredient in my experience in dealing in 
various foreign countries with the proper make-up of 
a society. Fraternity means just simply my interest 
in my fellow man, a personal belief that perhaps I am 
my brother’s keeper; that I have a responsibility for 
my fellow man. 

Charity, or fraternity, brotherly love, is a human 
characteristic, and one of the plus values. It’s like 
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kindness, or benevolence, or courage, or friendship, 


any of those plus values that lift man out of the ani-’ 


mal state. Those are characteristics of a human being 
that ought to be cultivated, or to be developed, or to 
be encouraged. Consequently, it seems to me that 
there is a good place and a desirable place in any 
society for fraternity and that if you eliminate that 
you will lose one of the key ingredients in a social 
structure, a proper social structure. 


It seems to me the United States must develop a 
rounded society based on the principles of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. This country is not perfect in 
any of them, but it has to advance on all three of 
these fronts. If any of these legs get shorter it has to 
yank particularly hard to bring that out so that it has 
a balanced image to present to the world. 


Leavers Use Pustic AFFAIRS 


Now, you hear a great deal these days about the 
Cold War and that’s something that I am, of course, 
daily concerned with. There have been examples of 
activities in the public field very recently with certain 
distinguished exchange of visits. The President of the 
United States has been on a historic visit, 22,000 miles. 
Not long ago Mr. Khrushchev came to the United 
States. In August, the Vice-President of the United 
States went to Soviet Russia. President Eisenhower, 
just before Khrushchev came here, went to Europe, 
primarily to talk with the heads of the governments 
of France, Germany and Great Britain. He talked 
with General De Gaulle. He talked with Mr. Ade- 
nauer in Bonn, and he talked with Prime Minister 
Macmillan, of course. That was government speaking 
to government. 

But also on President Eisenhower’s trip, his main 
purpose was to find out the point of view of those 
people before talking to Khrushchev and to reassure 
them if they had any concern that he might negotiate 
behind their backs with Khrushchev. He wanted to 
get their point of view and to let them know that he 
would not make any deals with the Soviet Union that 
might affect them without their consultation and con- 
sent. That was the main purpose and that was a 
regular official visit of the President of one great 
country to the heads of government of other countries. 

But during Mr. Eisenhower’s trip, you may recall, 
he also appeared on television for 15 minutes with 
Prime Minister Macmillan in London. They were 
addressing themselves to all the people. It was carried 
on Euro-Vision, a hook-up for all of Europe, as well 
as on the British television system. That was the pub- 
lic affairs aspect of his visit, and you may remember 
how important that 15 minute visit with Mr. Mac- 
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millan was. It was credited by many British commen- 
tators with having had an important effect on the 
elections in Great Britain that followed shortly after 
that—so much so that the opposition demanded equal 
time. 

And when Mr. Khrushchev came to the United 
States he had some private talks with the government 
of the United States, with the President, he had an 
entourage of officials who talked with officials of the 
American government at Camp David and in Wash- 
ington. But most of the time on that trip, as a matter 
of fact, was engaged in public affairs. Mr. Khrushchev 
was out in the public talking before the platforms and 
the television and the radio and the newspaper cor- 
respondents at the National Press Club or the United 
Nations or in Los Angeles or San Francisco or on the 
farm of Mr. Garst in lowa. He was projecting himself 
directly to the people of the United States, and there 
are people who think that we were foolish to give 
him a platform in order to propagate his own point 
of view and his theories of government, and so forth. 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATION STILL NEEDED 


I take issue with those objections. I think this is a 
good thing, this development of public affairs in the 
conduct of international relations. 1 recognize the 
limitations of it. I recognize that if you throw every- 
thing into the public affairs arena you are likely to 
devolve into demagoguery. You probably are not go- 
ing to get a settlement of a problem like the Berlin 
question through public affairs. Certain questions 
have to be negotiated quietly and in a confidential 
manner between representatives of governments, but 
I think that public affairs as an additional, not a sub- 
stitute, but as an additional method of conducting 
foreign relations is a good thing. 


KHRUSHCHEV SEES THE Facts 


People have asked oftentimes what has been the 
result of the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States. Has he just built up his own prestige in this 
country and around the world? Has there been any- 
thing good for us out of it? Let’s remind you of a 
few things. 

First and foremost, Mr. Khrushchev came to the 
United States and saw this country with his own eyes. 
He had only heard about it before. He’d been a 
victim of his own propaganda, I have no doubt. He 
had heard and had been taught along the Marxist line 
that in the capitalistic system it is inevitable, so Karl 
Marx taught, that more and more power and money 
and authority and control over the economy will get 
into fewer and fewer hands. The rich get richer and 


the poor get poorer. The rich will be grinding their 


way out of the sweat of the brows of the laboring 
man, more and more of the profits of his labor going 
into the pockets of the rich. That’s the classic Marxist 
picture of capitalism. 

Mr. Krushchev and his key top officials of the 
Soviet government came to the United States, liked 
what they saw. They saw with their own eyes that 
what they’d been taught and what they had heard 
from their own propaganda just wasn’t true. 


PROPAGANDA SHIFTS 


So an interesting change already has taken place in 
the propaganda coming out of Radio Moscow. They 
are no longer saying that capitalism does not produce 
a high standard of living for the great masses of the 
people. They have to admit it; too many of them 
have come and seen for themselves what's happened. 

Now they admit that the economic system of the 
United States does produce a very high standard of 
living for the masses of the people. Their new line 


is that even so socialism is going to do it also, they 
say, in due course, and much better because under 
socialism (which is what they call communism) it 
will be planned and, therefore, will be less wasteful 
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Following his address, the Honorable George V. Allen 
did a recorded interview for broadcasting. 
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of natural resources and manpower so, therefore, their 
system is still the better system. They just haven't 
reached it yet. 

At the American National Exhibition in Moscow 
last summer the Soviet people were invited to come 
and find out about the United States. There was a 
comment book at the door. One Russian wrote in the 
book something like “Bravo, Yanks, a good exhibi- 
tion! But we Russians are going to pass you by very 
soon.” Another Russian came along and wrote under 
that one: “Please let me off in U.S.A. as you go by.” 

There’s been another interesting change in Soviet 
propaganda since the Khrushchev visit. It used to be 
that they said the American people were peace-loving, 
nice people, but just under the domination of a ruling 
clique. A ruling circle, they said, were the warmong- 
ers, were the people who tried to cause all the trouble. 
Now that they are not disposed to complain about 
President Eisenhower they are admitting that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, they think, is a man who wants 
peace. So they've changed the phrase from “ruling 
circles” to “certain circles.” 


JaMMinG Became EMBarrassING 


You have heard a good deal about jamming the 
Voice of America. For 10 years these radio programs 
have been jammed more and more as they could build 
up more jamming facilities and as they jammed more 
the more power was put behind the transmission try- 
ing to overcome it. The Soviets never officially ad- 
mitted that they did jamming, but it became so 
obvious that they have not tried to disguise the fact. 
When anybody asked them about this interference in 
foreign broadcasts, they would explain that these 
broadcasts were full of filthy lies and defamation and 
that they are such that the air should not be polluted 
by them. 


I have had for the last six months or so more and 
more indications that the Soviets were rather embar- 
rassed by the jamming. It was such an obvious denial 
on the part of the Soviet government that they were 
allowing the people themselves to decide what they 
wanted to listen to and what they didn’t. The United 
States didn’t have a gun at anybody’s head telling 
them they had to tune in on the Voice of America. 
It was a purely voluntary act on the part of any Rus- 
sian, or anybody else, whether he wanted to turn the 
set on or to turn it off. And it was embarrassing and 
awkward to the Soviet government to justify this 
jamming. Furthermore, it just became more and more 
expensive to them. It cost a lot of money, electric 
power, parts, transmitters, as well as manpower, to 
do it. 





It’s been obvious that the Russians were not very } 
happy about this jamming, yet they didn’t know how 
to get out of it. They were looking for a way, I think, 
to ease off of it and I was very delighted to oblige 
them. So before Mr. Khrushchev came to the United 
States we in USIA announced very clearly for two 
weeks in advance that whatever Mr. Khrushchev said 
in the United States in any public speech we would 
broadcast in the Russian language, just as he said it, 
without any comments, straight to the Russian people. 
And here is the key. If they jammed those programs 
the world would know that the Soviet government 
would not even allow the Russian people to hear 
themselves what their own Prime Minister was saying 
outside the Soviet Union. It would look as if they 
were telling one story at home and another away from 
home. 


It was a situation that the Soviet government just 
didn’t want to get itself into of appearing to deny the 
right of the Soviet people to hear what their Prime 
Minister was saying in the United States. So the 
morning he left they suddenly stopped jamming the 
Voice of America for the first time in 10 years. Jam- 
ming was lifted almost constantly during the time 
that Khrushchev was in the United States. Since that 
time, jamming has been resumed partially and rather 
sporadically, and it’s rather difficult to make out a 
pattern of when they are going to jam and when they 
aren’t. Mostly it looks to me as if they are just re- 
minding us that they’ve still got those jammers there 
and they’ve still got a man and any time they want 
to they can slap the whole thing back on again. But 
fortunately they haven’t done it, and I would say that 
at least half of Voice of America’s programs get 
through now without anything. 


Facts Leap to Betrer Decisions 


Another great importance of these top level visits is 
that, again to use Mr. Khrushchev as an example, he 
has to make a lot of decisions that affect the United 
States in his day-to-day activities. Now it may not be 
that the decisions that he will make since his visit to 
the United States will be any more to our liking than 
they were before, but at least they will be made on 
better information. He will have seen with his own 
eyes. He won’t be acting quite as blindly. 


If there is more factual information available in the 
world, policy decisions will be made which will be 
more accurate and, I contend, less likely to cause inter- 
national disputes which are often based on misrepre- 
sentations and ignorance. 
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A Salute to 25 Years of Social Security—| 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


This session honored the 25th anniversary of the Social Security Act which 
occurs in 1960. The four speakers are among the top authorities in the 
country on this subject. The birth, evolution over these years, and still 
remaining gaps in this historic legislation are delineated in this and the 
three following papers. Presently professor of public welfare administration 
in the University of Michigan School of Social Work, Mr. Cohen's asso- 
ciation with this legislation goes back to the formulation of the Soctal 
Security Act. Throughout the years since, he has served with the Soctal 
Security Administration and with Congressional committees working on 


this legislation. 


WENTY-SIX years ago, in the depth of the worst 

business depression of American history, I was 

a student in the Department of Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, in Professor Edwin E. 
Witte’s freewheeling seminar on Wisconsin’s eco- 
nomic problems. Under the helpful and guiding 
hand of Professor Witte, we students critically ex- 
amined the provisions, the philosophy, and the objec- 
tives of the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation 
Act recently enacted by the Wisconsin legislature. 
This was the first state unemployment insurance law 
adopted in the United States, and its origin and design 
had been formulated out of the seminars held during 
the early twenties by Professor John R. Commons, 
an outstanding labor economist at the university. 


Wuewn History Was Mave 


I was privileged to study institutional economics 
and social legislation under the stimulating leadership 
of Professors Commons, Witte and Perlman. But 
little did I realize in December, 1933, what impor- 
tance this topic I was studying would have on my 
life and lives of millions of Americans. I was indeed 
fortunate when Professor Witte took me as his 
research assistant when he became the executive 
director of President Roosevelt's Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security in 1934 headed by Frances Perkins, 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Rarely does a young man have the unusual oppor- 
tunity I did to watch and participate in history in 
the making—as was the formulation of the Social 
Security Act. The emphasis on ideas, innovation and 
pioneering in social legislation, stimulated by Pro- 


fessor John R. Commons, was so strong that there 
never developed a cohesive Wisconsin school of 
thought on social security which held all its inde- 
pendent-minded sons and daughters together on all 
issues. This, to me, seems a sign of strength. Now 
that social security is a large and complex institution, 
that sense of creativeness and responsibility for the 
development of new ideas in social security must 
continue to be encouraged during the next 25 years, 
in the great tradition of Professor Commons. 


SALUTE TO INDIVIDUALS 


In the short space at my disposal, I cannot, of course, 
pay tribute to the countless men and women who 
played a key role in the early evolution of social 
security. The roster is long of those whose ideas 
and energy have made significant contributions to 
the progress of social security in the past 25 years. I 
have taken several paragraphs in the Social Work 
Yearbook of 1960 to record some of the names and 
their contributions, such as John R. Commons, Ed- 
win E. Witte, Frances Perkins, Abraham Epstein, 
Harry Hopkins, Robert F. Wagner and Arthur J. 
Altmeyer. As the changing sweep of impersonal 
economic and social forces that have basically in- 
fluenced the programs in the Act is discussed, tribute 
should also be paid to the many men and women 
of vision who took a dream of the social reformers 
and translated it into a workable institution. Their 
efforts made a difference. 

Program developments in social security have been 
the product of many complex social, economic, 
political, financial and legislative changes. But these 











factors operated only through the medium of par- 
ticular human beings with their special capabilities 
and limitations who took responsibility and leader- 
ship for conceiving, achieving, and administering 
these changes, often under great handicaps. The im- 
portant role in the evolution of social legislation 
played by responsible and dedicated men and women 
including politicians, social workers, social reformers, 
economists, lawyers and administrators must never 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Justice Holmes once said that it is only 
through the effort of human beings that the inevitable 
comes to pass. And hard work flows only through 
the minds and bodies of men and women with dedi- 
cated purpose. As the achievements of the past, the 
inadequacies of the present, and the potentialities 
for improvement in the future are pointed out here 
some objectives for the future must be: 


The development and training of courageous and 
intelligent men and women who will become good 
administrators and, at the same time, recognize the 
importance of social action; 

the reafirmation that good administration today 
is one of the essentials to future legislative improve- 
ments; and 

the continual sifting and winnowing of new 
ideas and the willingness to reappraise the appli- 
cability of old ideas in a new setting. 


“Tote Dreamers” WENT TO Work 


Some years ago, Max Lerner wrote a book called 
Ideas are Weapons. Certainly the idea of social 
security was conceived as one of the weapons of a 
dynamic society in the war on poverty, dependency, 
and family disintegration. That all its objectives have 
not been achieved is not an indication of the fallacy 
of the basic idea but, rather, the failure to exploit 
all of its potent possibilities. 

Looking backward, and with the wisdom of hind- 
sight, one can now say that the formulators of social 
security policy in 1934 were bold—but perhaps not as 
bold as they might have been, or as one now wishes 
they might have been. The breakthrough of the 
idea of a national social security program came be- 
cause of a great economic and moral crisis—the de- 
pression. The American people were catapulted 
from the “normalcy” of the twenties into a world of 
insecurity and incomprehensible confusion. They 
demanded that their government take action— 
some action—any action. And where did the specific 
plan come from? It came from the economists, social 
reformers, social workers, professors, and the so-called 
idle dreamers who had been studying these proposals 
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when they were “impractical” and “theoretical.” 

In a way, the social reformers, the social workers, , 
the labor unions—the United States as a whole—were 
unprepared in the early thirties to fully exploit the 
historic opportunity. The lack of available admin- 
istrative skills plagued the planners. The lack of 
clear constitutional authority created doubts. The 
low level of economic activity, restricted financial 
possibilities, and the absence of widespread research 
and discussion in the twenties left a vacuum that 
was filled only by the conscientiousness and caution 
of those in political power. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 might have been 
an even greater piece of social legislation—a more 
comprehensive attack on social problems—if there 
had been more research, thought, discussion and con- 
troversy in the twenties about the needs and _alter- 
native possibilities, many of which might have ap- 
peared impractical at the time. Perhaps then the Act 
might have included some provision for financing 
medical care costs, some effective federal standards 
for unemployment insurance, federal grants for gen- 
eral assistance and the training of needed professional 
personnel. 


REcoGNIZE THE CriticaL MoMENT 


I am fully aware of the difficulties and fears that 
preoccupied the Committee on Economic Security. 
The past cannot be changed, but it can be learned 
from for the future. I believe that effective social 
policy is developed by recognizing the critical moment 
in history when action is possible. This is what one 
must ever be ready for. And this means continual 
discussion, debate and probing of old, new and con- 
troversial issues such as takes place in the American 
Public Welfare Association. 


It is the realization of the importance of “timing” 
in social legislation; that while a Senator Walter F. 
George could oppose disability insurance in 1950, he 
could also become the man whose support of it in 
1956 made it become law as the final achievement 
of his career—and by only one vote in the Senate. It 
is the realization that when Senator Vandenberg sev- 
erely attacked, in 1937, the large old-age insurance 
reserves, his criticisms eventually resulted in the sig- 
nificant improvements in family benefits in the 1939 
law. It is the realization that the broadside criticisms 
of the Chamber of Commerce in 1953 unexpectedly 
helped to assure the two-party endorsement and 
liberalization of the very “insurance” system they 
criticized. It is the realization that the criticisms by 
the insurance companies in 1958 of the financial condi- 


tion of the OASDI program unexpectedly helped the 
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adoption of an increase in insurance benefits and 
financing changes which might otherwise not have 
occurred at that time. 


Critics ArE A SECRET "WEAPON... 


And so, the «critics of social security should be 
saluted. They are a secret, mysterious weapon. They 
help win. new, and sometimes unexpected, victories. 

From the legislative experience of the past 25 years, 
this lesson for the continued improvement of social 
security in the future may be drawn: to take heed 
of the past but always to be looking ahead, to be 
ready for immediate action when the critical moment 
in history arrives, to have several possible legislative 
alternatives, to appreciate the necessity for both con- 
troversy and compromise, and to expect the unex- 
pected and work with it instead of against it. 


Anp Sevr-CriticisM 1s Ess—NTIAL 


One of the arguments used by the opponents of 
social security legislation in 1958 was that it was very 
bad to enact social security legislation every two years 
—and especially in an election year. It was most 
interesting how the opponents sold themselves this 
argument, how they convinced themselves of the 
moral, economic and statesmanlike soundness of their 
position. They not only made the argument; they 
believed it. 

They were dumbfounded when they discovered this 
argument had little appeal to public welfare person- 
nel, the trade unions, and, especially, had no appeal 
whatsoever to congressmen. 

I have thought about this episode a great deal. It 
demonstrates that any organization must be very 
self-critical about the arguments it uses to support its 
objectives. The arguments which seem to it so logical, 
so persuasive, so sound, are not always those which 
are appealing to others. 


SALUTE THE LEGISLATIVE PRocEss 


I feel reasonably sure that Congress will enact 
additional social security legislation in 1960 and in 
1962 and, most likely, in other even-numbered years 
in the coming decade. To understand this process 
requires some understanding of the vast economic 
and social forces that are at work in our society— 
for example, the tremendous population changes, the 
vast unmet needs for social services, and the increas- 
ing costs of medical care. 

Of all the possible complaints, the implication that 
Congress has been irresponsible or solely motivated 
by personal political advantages in recurrent social 
security legislation is not borne out by the facts. 


During the past 25 years, the Committees which 
have handled the OASDI legislation have shown a 
degree of social and financial responsibility which 
has been of a very high order. Unfortunately, the 
opponents of social security legislation have not prop- 
erly recognized this. The responsibility has been 
there, irrespective of which party has been in power. 

And so, tonight, I would ask you to salute with me 
the Congress, the Congressional Committees, and the 
legislative process. It is through this mechanism that 
social legislation becomes a reality, in which con- 
sciousness of social need, conflict, cooperation, and 
compromise each must play a role. 


Looxinc Forwarp 


While during the past 25 years the social security 
program has done much to help in strengthening 
family life, there are vast problems still unmet and 
There are still too 
families with children. 


unsolved. many low-income 
There is still a substantial 
amount of uncompensated wage-loss caused by sick- 
ness, disability and unemployment. There are still 
delinquent, neglected and deprived children. There 
are many areas without trained public assistance and 
full-time child welfare workers. Aid to Dependent 
Children is still grossly inadequate. Health, welfare, 
recreation, and other social services are not available 
to all families in every community. Social insurance 
benefits are inadequate in many cases. Social objec- 
tives are subordinated to fiscal considerations in un- 
employment insurance. Medical care of high quality 
(Continued on page 88) 
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EVELINE M. BURNS 


One of the country’s outstanding social economists, Dr. Burns is Professor, 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University and an authority 
on social legislation. 


HIS session celebrates the first quarter century of 

the Social Security Act. What will be celebrated 

25 years from now? Prophesy is always 
dangerous, yet I suggest it is not too difficult to see, 
however dimly, something of the shape of the future 
in the realm of social security. I venture to say that 
just as the last quarter-century will go down in history 
as the age in which America came to grips with the 
problem of income security, so the next historical 
period will be known as the one in which the country 
came to grips with the problem of medical care and 
with the even more difficult challenge of the preven- 
tion of dependency and economic insecurity. 


INSURANCE IMPROVEMENTS PROPHESIED 


Not that there will be nothing to do in the realm 
of income maintenance measures. Astounding prog- 
ress has been made since 1935, but rounding out and 
completing of income-maintenance programs con- 
tinues, as well as grappling with the task of keeping 
them in step with generally rising standards of living. 
By 1985, I hope, the gaps in coverage of risks will be 
filled in. The age limit now operative in the federal 
permanent disability insurance program will be elimi- 
nated; all workers, and not merely those in four 
states and in the railroad industry, will be able to 
claim disability insurance benefits when they are 
temporarily sick. The period for which unemployed 
workers can draw benefits will have been lengthened, 
and a system of automatic extension of benefit dur- 
ation, when the general level of unemployment rises 
above some agreed level, may even have become 
permanent. 


The years ahead will undoubtedly see too a broad- 
ening of the coverage of the social insurance programs. 
There are still several million workers, apart from self- 
employed medical men whose exclusion is their own 
silly fault, who need coverage by OASDI, but who 
are now excluded, many of whom will surely be 
brought under coverage in the not too distant future. 
Even more remains to be done about coverage in 
unemployment insurance, disability insurance and 
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workmen’s compensation. Workers in small firms 
and agricultural employees are notable examples of 
categories who still lack these types of income security. 


Benefits Must Be 1n Line witH Economy 


The problem of keeping social security benefits in 
line with rising costs of living and, even more chal- 
lenging, with rising general levels of prosperity, will 
surely occupy much attention. There are indeed 
several problems and not one. There is the fact that 
even today the levels of benefits on some social insur- 
ance programs are difficult to defend if the purpose 
is to assure true income security when income is 
interrupted. 

Unemployment insurance benefits, for instance, not 
only replace a very small percentage of income loss 
due to unemployment, but the percentage is even 
smaller than it was when the programs were first 
introduced 25 years ago. All the social insurance 
programs are in danger of becoming less liberal, in 
terms of the percentage of wages which the benefits 
represent, because this is a period of secular price 
increases and the policy of fixing dollar limits to both 
the maximum payments and to the amount of taxable 
earnings inevitably results in a downward pressure 
on benefits when wages and prices are increasing. 

In the next quarter century it is hoped that these 
dollar maximums will be replaced by maximums 
related to some index of wages so that they will auto- 
matically rise as wages and prices increase. Such a 
method of defining maximum benefits and maximum 
taxable earnings would help also in keeping benefits 
more in line with rising levels of national income, at 
least to the extent that increases in productivity are 
reflected in increased earnings. 


But still remaining will be the problem of the 
benefit levels of those who, at any time, have already 
retired and continue to live in a period of generally 
rising standards of living. The question of whether 
or not the already retired should share in the general 
increase in economic well-being enjoyed by the popu- 
lation as a whole will have to be dealt with. 
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PA Wit Atways Be NeEepep 


Some major changes in the public assistance pro- 
grams are also to be expected. While the maturing 
of the OASDI system and the improvements in the 
other social insurance programs will undoubtedly 
reduce the relative importance of public assistance as 
a source of income security, it will still remain an 
important safeguard for large numbers of people. 

There will always be some social insurance bene- 
ficiaries with needs in excess of what can be supplied 
by the insurance benefit. And there will always be 
some people who are not eligible for social insurance 
or who have exhausted the benefits to which they 
are entitled (in the case of the short-period benefits 
such as unemployment insurance), and there will be 
others the cause of whose lack of income does not 
fall into one of the “risk boxes” on the basis of which 
the social insurance system is organized. Notable 
among these are the millions whose need for income 
is due to family breakdown for causes other than the 
death of the breadwinner. Thus what happens or 
does not happen in public assistance will still be of 
major concern to a sizable segment of the population. 


CHILDREN ARE PENALIZED 


Surely it is not too much to hope that public assist- 
ance will experience major changes in the next quarter 
century. The level of living of those dependent on 
these programs is pretty disgraceful for a country as 
rich as this one. And it is particularly shocking that 
the needy group which is treated in the most niggardly 
way in most states, the ADC category, is the one 
which contains the largest proportion of children, the 
citizens of the future for whom deep concern and 
affection is constantly proclaimed. Even though the 
cost of maintaining a child may be less than that of 
an adult, the difference cannot be as great as is implied 
in the differential contained in the federal matching 
formula. I cannot believe that this disgraceful dis- 
criminatory treatment of children will be tolerated 
much longer. Nor can I believe that, 25 years from 
now, the nation will be as complacent as it now is 
about the living standards of the 54 percent of its 
children who are members of families with three or 
more children, a shockingly large proportion of which 
have money incomes of less than half the City 
Worker’s Family Budget’. In certain cities some of 
these families are even now being subsidized by public 
assistance. But is this the best solution? Sooner or 
later will it not be necessary to contemplate some 


"U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Family 
Budget of City Worker (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office.) 


system of children’s allowances to ensure that no child 
is penalized merely because of the number of his 
brothers and sisters? 


Carecorigs, Financinc, ResiDENCE 


It seems not unreasonable too, to expect that the 
categorical approach, a pattern congealed by the Social 
Security Act in 1935 and for reasons which at the time 
were probably sound, will give way during the next 
25 years to a policy which no longer differentiates 
between people on the basis of the cause of their need. 
Although some states may still decide that they wish 
to retain two or more of the categories for local or 
historical reasons, 1 suspect that by the time of 
APWA’s next celebration, and probably much before, 
federal policy will provide for a single matching grant 
for all public assistance recipients differentiating per- 
haps only between adults and children, though one 
may hope on a more realistic basis than now. 


Undoubtedly too, there will be changes in the 
financing of public assistance. The variable grant 
now introduced on a limited basis must be more 
widely extended if the poorer states are ever to be able 
to provide adequately for their needy people. And 
while some other changes in the matching formulae 
may be seen, I do not think one has to be a very 
experienced prophet to prophesy that the over-all fed- 
eral share is unlikely to be smaller than it now is. Also 
seen may be some new federal standards, notably relat- 
ing to residence requirements. 


MepicaL Care, New Area or NEED 


All of this, however, is in the nature of unfinished 
business, improving and rounding out policies which 
have been in the process of implementation over the 
last 25 years. The exciting developments of the next 
25 years will move into new areas of human need. 
Outstanding among these, and ripe for early action, 
is the problem of medical care. 


The amazing developments in medical and engi- 
neering sciences of the last quarter century have 
revolutionized the problem of medical care. On the 
one hand they have made good medical care, includ- 
ing prevention and rehabilitation, much more worth 
having, so that the demand for medical services has 
expanded tremendously, and in many quarters medical 
care has been added to the good things of life to 
which people think they have a “right.” 

On the other hand, these developments have greatly 
increased the cost of care, and this cost has been fur- 
ther raised by the adoption of policies such as hospi- 
talization insurance, which have encouraged greater 
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use of one of the most expensive and sharply rising 
cost items, care in hospitals. 

Serious as is the problem of securing access to 
modern medical care and even more of paying for it, 
for the population as a whole, it is far more acute for 
the growing group of the aged whose medical needs 
are far greater than those of younger age groups and 
whose financial resources are more restricted. Already 
the burden of medical care for the aged is falling 
heavily upon public welfare agencies and is casting its 
shadow on the sizable group of citizens who are 
approaching old age and who realize that their savings 
may melt away overnight in the event of a serious 
illness. 

At the same time knowledge is slowly growing, 
despite the distorting efforts of the American Medical 
Association, that there are other ways of organizing 
and financing medical care and health services in 
general and that such methods can be devised so as 
to assure good quality care, so as not to interfere with 
the relations between patient and doctor and so as not 
to lead to serious abuse of the system. The fact is 
even becoming more widely known that medical men 
themselves in other countries regard such systems as 
the British National Health Service as preferable to 
previous arrangements, even from the pecuniary point 
of view. 

GoverNMENT Witt Be INvotvep 


In such circumstances, it is not being overly bold 
to prophesy that 25 years from now government will 
be deeply involved in the organizing and financing 
of medical care. Whether or not by then medical care 
will be a free public service is more doubtful, though 
I am convinced that this will happen in the end. 
But surely medical care for the aged will be added 
before too long to the benefits available to OASDI 
beneficiaries, and I cannot believe that within 25 years 
many people will not be asking why a policy that is 
good for those whose productive life is ended is not 
good also for children, who are the producers of the 
future. 

Certainly the next quarter century will see many 
efforts to ward off the inevitable coming of a national 
health service by schemes for public subsidies to 
private insurance plans, by expanding medical care 
services to a more broadly defined group of “indigent” 
people, and by increasing support from public funds 
of medical education and research and construction 
of medical facilities. For the fact remains that the 
doctors are fighting a losing battle and it is only a 
question of when and how adequate medical care will 
be assured all citizens regardless of their personal 
ability to pay for it. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


PREVENTING DEPENDENCY OF Top IMPORTANCE 


Second only in importance and in public interest to 
medical care will be a second new area of public 
need which seems likely to be a preoccupation of the 
next quarter century. I refer to the need to prevent 
dependency and I call it a new need only because, so 
far, relatively little attention has been devoted to it. 
The elevation to primary importance of policies 
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devoted to restoring people to self-support and self- | 


care and preventing family breakdown was begun 
with the social security amendments of 1956. Their 
effective implementation will be a major challenge 
for the years ahead. 

But prevention of dependency is a function not only 
for the great public welfare agencies whose growth 
and vitality have been one of the most exciting devel- 
opments of the 25 years now being celebrated. In 
addition to work with individuals who are already 
in need or in danger of becoming so through family 
disintegration, it is necessary to envisage a complex of 
programs and policies embracing more adequate pub- 
lic housing, physical and vocational rehabilitation, 
better employment counseling, measures to upgrade 
workers, to move people from areas of limited oppor- 
tunity to those which are expanding, removal of 
various types of discrimination and the like. 

We who are concerned with public welfare would 
do well not to give the public an exaggerated idea 
of what can be achieved by our types of service alone, 
even if we had all the resources and trained staffs for 
which we clamor. We must make it part of our job 
to inform our communities of the far-reaching gamut 
of policies called for if our fight to prevent dependency 
is to be won. 


Must Be Crear Asout Goals. . 


In my effort to peer into the future, although I have 
been very positive about developments in some areas, 
I have also frequently used the words “I hope” in 
regard to others. For while I am convinced that in 
time this nation, as an intelligent democracy, will act 
in response to the needs I have delineated, the speed of 
action and the efficacy and economy of measures will 
in large part depend on how far all of us who are 
committed to public welfare are prepared to fight for 
our beliefs, see clearly where we want to go, know 
how best to get there, and have counted and are ready 
to pay the cost. 


.. . Anp Reapy To Ficutr 


A willingness to fight for the policies one believes in 
means not only taking up new issues and causes but 
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shank, fourth speaker, is seated beyond lectern. 


also a preparedness to fight again and again without 
undue discouragement, the battles that one thought 
were already won. Attacks upon individual programs 
eccur again and again, as is happening now with 
ADC. Attacks on established national policy are even 
more serious and disturbing, and must not be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. It seems almost inconceivable 
that, a quarter. of a century after the passage of the 
Social Security Act, a group of prominent voluntary 
agency executives could assert in a report to the 
Mayor of New York this very year that welfare in 
the American way meant that 

“in our society those in need are expected to solve 

their own problems by self-help, through the 

resources of the family, by neighborly assistance, 
or, when all such individual efforts fail, by assis- 
tance from voluntary organizations. . . . Before 
undertaking to establish a new public welfare 
service it should be ascertained that voluntary 
effort is unequal to the task and is unable to 
perform it with assistance from government.” 
Perhaps it is too much to hope that in the short 
space of 25 years opposition to the policies established 
by the Social Security Act in 1935, and reaffirmed 
and strengthened by every successive amendment, will 
have died away. We in public welfare must be pre- 
pared in the next quarter century for such efforts to 
set back the clock and we shall fight them more 
effectively if we recognize that in the realm of social 
policy battles have to be fought again and again. 

It is of the first importance that we be clear about 
our long-range objectives. Professor Cohen has already 
indicated to you how from time to time there are 
critical moments in history where, if the occupant of 
a certain position knows what he wants and how to 


implement his policy, the course of history may be 
changed. No one can know when he will find himself 
in such a position, not necessarily at the national level 
but in states and in communities. Unless we know 
where we would like to be 25 years from now we 
may lose the opportunity to move events in the right 
direction. 

Clarity about goals is important for another reason. 
It assists in establishing priorities and it provides clues 
about the data we should even now be assembling to 
support the long-range policies for which we are 
working. 


Know Wuere Eacu Roap Leaps 


Unless we have given thought to the implications 
of various alternative ways of attaining our objective 
we may be tempted to grasp at an alleged solution 
only to find that we have still further entrenched the 
opponents of the truly effective program. We may 
grasp at public subsidies to private insurance com- 
panies as a relatively easy way of extending medical 
care to new groups of the population who could not 
afford to purchase health insurance on a business 
basis. But we will not do so if we are clear that 
the only satisfactory solution is one that covers the 
entire population (which even subsidized private 
insurance is unlikely to do), and if we are convinced 
that the only acceptable program is one that provides 
on a service, not an indemnity basis, and does not 
contain incentives for the overuse of certain forms of 
care such as hospitalization. These conditions are 
unlikely to be met by private insurance unless the 
public subsidies are accompanied by so many stand- 
ards that the private companies may well feel that 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Now Dean of the Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in 
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missioner of Social Security in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and before that, Director of the California Department of Social 
Welfare. His paper reflects the varying viewpoints from which he has 
observed the functioning of the Social Security Act over the years. 


opay, we salute the Silver Anniversary of the 

Social Security Act and take cognizance of 25 

years of growth and development of social se- 
curity programs. 

Much has happened in this 25-year period. The 
United States moved from a catastrophic depression 
to the highest standard of living it has ever known; 
it went through two wars; its population grew by 
more than 50 percent during this period; and if 
anyone had predicted in 1935 that satellites would 
be circling the earth, such an imaginative soul would 
have been regarded as a proper subject for the 
psychoanalyst’s couch. 

During this same quarter of a century, the social 
insurance and public welfare programs have also 
grown—a growth which is being reviewed and eval- 
uated at this session. It is fitting that the American 
Public Welfare Association should commemorate this 
twenty-fifth birthday of social security, because the 
history of the Association is interwined, inextricably, 
with the Social Security Act. The American Public 
Welfare Association took an active role in such 
depression programs as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans to states for relief purposes, the 
Civil Works Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, and finally, the Social Security Act, 
under which the present programs of public assistance, 
child welfare and social insurance operate. 


Speciric ACHIEVEMENTS IMPRESSIVE 


So let us today, in saluting 25 years of social security, 
take a quick lcok at the progress made under the 
Social Security Act—an act which is undoubtedly the 
most important single piece of social legislation in 
helping to achieve economic security, the strength- 
ening of family life, and the general welfare and 
happiness of the people. 
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The mere size and scope of the programs under 
the act are impressive. Approximately seven percent 
of all personal income will go for these programs. 
But size alone does not tell the complete story, and 
space limitations prevent telling it here. 

The complete story would cover the fact that a 
system of unemployment insurance, despite its inade- 
quacies, now protects the majority of workers from 
the economic hazards of unemployment; that the 
country has been blanketed with public employment 
offices capable of increased contributions to the total 
employment picture; that the economic ravages of 
old age are now protected by Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, with 11 million persons receiving old age 
benefits; that children no longer need fear complete 
destitution when the wage earner dies, because of 
survivors’ benefits which are now making payments 
to 2,175,000 children and their caretakers. 

That an administrative organization of over 25,000 
employees serves the American people efficiently and 
economically in the administration of old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability programs; that it has been 
demonstrated that such social security programs can 
be soundly financed; that every state now has a com- 
prehensive public welfare department with local wel- 
fare units; either as part of a state-operated program 
or county-operated under state supervision; that the 
welfare programs are administered under a merit 
system; that public assistance under the Social Security 
Act is now available to needy aged, blind, disabled, 
and children in every locality; that public assistance 
recipients have a right of appeal over the decision of 
local welfare officials; that public assistance is paid 
in cash; that every state has a child welfare program 
covering programs of foster care, adoptions, licensing 
of institutions, and other child welfare programs; 
that every state has programs of maternal and child 
health and services for crippled children; that family 
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life has been strengthened by survivors’ benefits, Aid 
to Dependent Children, and child welfare programs. 


Support Resu.tep, But CHance Certain 


These are impressive achievements—achievements 
which have led to overwhelming support of these 
programs. Even those who opposed the Social Se- 
curity Act initially now recognize these achievements. 
A congressman who opposed the enactment of the 
Social Security Act with the comment that “American 
citizens will for the first time submit themselves 
to a fingerprint test,” later introduced the amend- 
ments extending social security to farm workers; 
another congressman who said 25 years ago that the 
Social Security Act would “enslave workers” has 
acknowledged the role it has played in strengthening 
the family. 

The road over which social security has traveled for 
25 years has been long and frequently rocky, but 
progress over it has been steady. A sound foundation 
has been laid for further developments. But this 
society will not stand still and social security pro- 
grams likewise cannot stand still. The population will 
grow, the gross national product and personal income 
will increase, the standard of living will rise, the aged 
will increase both in numbers and in their proportion 
to the population, the birth rate will remain high, 
new communities will be established and older ones 
expand—all these and more seem certain in the years 
to come. Just as certain will be the consideration of 
changes, modifications and improvements in the social 
security programs. 


So let us, for a few moments, look ahead to a few of 
the issues and possible changes at the same time that 
we salute the achievements at this Silver Anniversary. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Much remains to be done to make unemployment 


’ insurance as effective as it should be in protecting 


the unemployed. More and more people are becoming 
convinced that federal standards must be established 
so that minimum payments and minimum periods 
of duration of benefits are prescribed nationally. So 
long as states operate in an area clearly national in 
dimension, namely unemployment, some national 
standard is inevitable. Unemployment insurance is 
related to a national problem, namely unemployment, 
and unemployment cannot be solved state by state. 


In a mobile society where migration from state to 
state is encouraged, with a nation on wheels, with 
state lines becoming less important every day, with 
national business concerns moving personnel from 
one state to another, with the automobile resulting in 


persons living in one state and working in another; 
an era is beginning where the economy, business, eco- 
nomic practices and many other factors make the 
problem of employment and unemployment one 
clearly national in dimension. 

Yet when a person is unemployed, the present 
system ignores the national aspects of the problem 
and reverts to state handling of the situation. As a 
whole, the nation encourages mobility, but if a 
worker succumbs to this encouragement and moves 
to another state, the move may be catastrophic in the 
loss of unemployment insurance benefits or the receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits which are much 
lower in amount and in duration than the benefits 
in the state of his previous residence. 


Mepicat Care Bic OASDI Prosiem 


Much still remains to be done in Old Age, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance in the years ahead. Benefit 
levels will have to keep up with rising costs; the small 
gaps in coverage should be closed so that the program 
truly encompasses all gainfully employed; disabled 
should receive benefits when they are disabled rather 
than when they live to a certain age—all these and 
more are some of the next steps. 


Perhaps one of the most controversial issues in the 
political arena at the present time and one which 
will occupy considerable attention in the next two or 
three years is the problem of medical care for the aged. 
There have been many proposals to utilize social 
insurance to provide medical care for aged persons. 
This is a very controversial proposal. 

It seems to me that the solution of the problem is 
clear. In the United States a method of insuring 
against widespread social risks has been developed. 
It insures against industrial accident through Work- 
mens’ Compensation; against old age through Old- 
Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance; against the 
contingency of unemployment through Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; and there is now before the Congress 
a proposal in the Forand Bill, HR 4700, which sets 
forth a program based upon this principle of social 
insurance to care for the medical care costs of the 
aged. This bill admittedly raises many problems. 
Many of its features need modification, change and 
amendment, but it does provide a basis for tackling 
this difficult problem. 


FeperaL SHartnc 1n GA NEEDED 


Many problems of public assistance will be de- 
bated in the coming years. The time has come 
for the federal government to get into general assist-— 
ance. There is little compelling reason for the federal 
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government to express a financial interest in pro- 
grams covering six million needy persons and ignore 
one million other needy persons. Whatever may be 
the future of federal-state sharing in public assistance 
costs, the sharing should extend to all public assistance 
programs. It is interesting to note the present wide- 
spread discussion of this possibility around the nation’s 
capital—discussion which I hope will lead to federal 
participation, 


Hep ror Att CHILDREN IN NEED 


If the federal government delays participation in 
general assistance, even more impetus is given to 
the extension of Aid to Dependent Children to cover 
all children. I do not see how the position that some 
needy children should be helped through federal 
funds and others should not can be maintained. 1 do 
not see how the thesis that public assistance should 
be available for a child living with an uncle, but not 
for a child living with a second cousin, can be justified 
from a moral and ethical point of view. It seems to 
me that a program which would provide assistance 
to all children in need should be considered. 


ADC Has SusstrantTiaL Support 


I know there are some persons who believe that the 
continual criticism of the Aid to Dependent Children 
program will result in serious danger to it. There 
are even some persons who say that Aid to Dependent 
Children is on the way out. I do not know whether 
this is wishful thinking, but I do not believe it is 
correct. It seems to me that many social workers 
and public welfare officials have exaggerated the 
importance of the criticisms of Aid to Dependent 
Children. When the chips are down, there has been 
and there is very substantial support for the program. 
I could cite a number of instances where legislatures, 
after all the fussing and fuming about illegitimate 
children, unmarried mothers, and high budgets, ended 
up passing sound and reasonable legislation. 

Take the situation, for example, that occurred in 
the state of Iowa when an Aid to Dependent Children 
family challenged in the courts the validity of a law 
which provided that no family should receive a grant 
in excess of $175 per month. On the basis of the 
budget of that particular family, as developed by 
the welfare department, the family was entitled to a 
budget of $291.50. The court held the law unconsti- 
tuticnal, holding that large families are thus penalized. 
By standards throughout the United States, a grant 
of $175 per month in an Aid to Dependent Children 
case is quite a liberal grant. If Aid to Dependent 
Children were such an unpopular program, the ruling 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


of the court, whatever may have been its legal merit, 
should have received a great deal of criticism. Just 
the cpposite was the case, and many newspapers 
commended the ccurt for the decision. 

Scmetimes I wonder whether the criticism of ADC 
is any more than the usual criticism of government 
expenditures intensified by confusion and feeling; 
connected with such “moral” questions as unwed 
mothers and desertion. We in the United States 
have become accustcmed to criticizing government 
expenditures. 


As John Galbraith pointed out in his book The 
Affluent Society, we encourage persons to spend 
money for automobiles, and this is considered as 
contributing to the development of a sound economy, 
but we raise our hands in horror at the thought of 
spending additional money for highways over which 
the automobiles must travel. This is considered by 
many as upsetting to the economy. Thus we see 
only merit and the development of sound economic 
activity in the billions spent for alcohol, tobacco, and 
commercial recreation, but many persons decry any 
attempt to increase teachers’ salaries or to build better 
school buildings. 

I do not underestimate the legitimate criticisms of 
the Aid to Dependent Children program. There 
are many things that must be changed and improved. 
But some of the criticisms would vanish if all children 
were included in ADC so that there would no longer 
be a premium on family disorganization as an eligi- 
bility factor. 


Mositity Ourpates ResipeNce Laws 


Another issue which is again boiling in the political 
cauldron is the old problem of residence. Some 
public welfare, and particularly public assistance pro- 
grams, are still operated on the basis of a philosophy 
and tradition which are not in accord with the fast 
changing dynamics of the public welfare situation 
today. From a moral and ethical point of view, how 
can workers be encouraged to move to areas of greater 
employment and be denied assistance in these areas 
when they are unable to work for reasons beyond 
their control? Can the numerous different local resi- 
dence requirements be justified in a developing indus- 
trial society which demands mobility on the part of its 
workers? My own conclusions are obvious. Residence 
laws no longer serve a useful purpose. 


TRAINING THE BoTTLENECK IN SERVICES 


In 1956, Congress took an important step in the 
so-called services amendment. It declared a national 
policy to the effect that persons were to be assisted 
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to attain self-support and self-care and to strengthen 
family life, and that persons must be helped not 
only im distress but also out of their distress. This 
declaration, accompanied by authorization for the 


j training of public welfare workers, has not been 


implemented. 


I wonder how long public welfare is going to con- 
tinue to spend more than three billion dollars a year 
primarily through untrained persons who are ill- 
equipped to handle the complicated administrative 
and psychological p-oblems faced by public assistance 
workers? The states have made great progress in 
implementing the service amendments, but the bottle- 
neck is the trained worker. We in public welfare all 
hope, I know, that in the near future this bottleneck 
may be removed. 


Can’t Put CHILpreN 1n Cop SToracE 


It is unnecessary to call the attention of this audi- 
ence to the great gaps in child health and welfare 
services. Frequently, however, the huge expenditures 
for social insurance and public assistance overshadow 
the needs which are so pressing as the child popula- 
tion continues to expand, as family disorganization 
continues to separate children from parents (with six 
million children living with only one parent and one 
and a half million living without any parent) and 
as new knowledge increases the necessity for addi- 
tional services. 


The Social Security Act provides the mechanism 
for serving many of the health and welfare needs 
of the child population. With an Advisory Council 
established by the Social Security Act to look into 
child welfare services, with the White House Confer- 
ence just a few months away, with the increasing 
concern over juvenile delinquency, and with in- 
creasing understanding and, public acceptance of child 
health and welfare programs, it is not tco much to 
hope that the next few years will see expanded health 
and welfare services to meet the needs of America’s 
children. After all, children do not wait for necessary 
but unprovided service; they continue to grow and 
develop; there is no way of placing them in cold 
storage while other problems are handled. 


Poverty’s Enp ANTICIPATED 


In this brief presentation I have tried to indicate 
merely a few of the achievements and next steps in 
social security and in programs under the Soc:al 
Security Act. 


If these steps I have indicated in the social insur- 
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ance and other programs under the Social Security 
Act are taken, a great contribution will be made in 
forwarding the basic purposes of the act, namely, 
the elimination of poverty, the maintenance of income, 
the strengthening of the American family, rehabilita- 
tion leading to economic and social independence, 
and the improvement of the health and welfare of 
citizens, children and adults alike. 


More than 30 years ago, a statesman predicted the 
end of poverty in the United States. He said on 
August 11, 1928, 


“We in America today are nearer to the final 
triumph over poverty than ever before in the 
history in any land. We have not yet reached the 
goal, but . . . . we shall soon with the help of 
God be in sight of the day when poverty will be 
banished from this nation.” 


These were not the words of a dreamer or radical— 
they were the words of Herbert Hoover. 


Let us hope that this day which Herbert Hoover 
predicted will not be far off and that in addition to 
eliminating poverty, progress will also be made toward 
the realization of all of the basic goals of the social 
security program. 
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A Salute to 25 Years of Social Security—IV 


NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


As director of the Department of Social Security of the AFL-CIO, Mr. 
Cruikshank has a wide knowledge of the social security field in which his 
organization has long been vitally interested. 


the mid-point of its first half century of social 

security. It is a time for looking back over the 
years—but more importantly a time to look forward 
to the unfinished task ahead. 

On the occasion of his signing the Social Security 
Act on August 14, 1935, President Roosevelt said, 
“This law, too, represents a cornerstone in a structure 
which is being built but is by no means complete.” 
Today one might examine the contents of the corner- 
stone—the usual copy of the current newspapers, a 
roster of the members of the building committee, 
along with the usual copy of Holy Writ. Even more 
interesting would be a fresh look at the blueprint 
for the still uncompleted structure. 

First a look at the situation as of 25 years ago. To 
some of us who now stand on the brink of our sen- 
iority in citizenship those days don’t seem too far 
away. To some of the younger toilers in the vineyard 
they seem not so much in the distant past, but of a 
world they doubt ever actually existed. 


He: in the last month of 1959 America stands at 


BACKGROUND OF DEPRESSION 


Twenty-five years ago the most conservative gov- 
ernment reports were indicating upwards of 11 million 
totally unemployed out of a work force of 52.2 million, 
or about two out of every nine workers. The Amer- 
ican Federationist reported that in mid-1934 nearly 
two out of three (64.9 percent) of the building and 
construction tradesmen were unemployed, as were 
37.4 percent of miners, 36.2 percent of railroad workers 
and 27.4 percent of those engaged in manufacturing. 
Many of those still working were employed only part 
time. ‘The average hours worked in manufacturing 
in 1934 were 34.6 per week at an average weekly wage 
of $18.40. 

It was against such a background that on June 8, 
1934 the President, in a special message, informed 
Congress that he expected to make recommendations 
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at the beginning of the next session for protective 
measures against destitution and dependency. That 
same month, in fulfillment of this promise, he set up 
by executive order the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, consisting of four Cabinet members and Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins. The chair- 
man was Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

Under this committee, advisory councils were or- 
ganized to deal with a wide range of subjects. It is 
at this stage that some of the great names in the 
history of social security development in America start 
emerging. No anniversary observance would be com- 
plete without at least a word in recognition of their 
great contributions. Dr. Edwin E. Witte of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was selected as executive director 
of the committee. The Inter-Departmental Tech- 
nical Board was headed by the then Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. Altmeyer, also of Wis- 
consin. The General Advisory Council, composed of 
23 citizens, was headed by Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina. Labor 
was represented on this council by President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor; George 
M. Harrison, president of the Railway Clerks; George 
Berry, president of the Printing Pressmen; Paul Schar- 
renberg, secretary-treasurer of the California State 
Federation of Labor; and Henry Ohl, Jr., president 
of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

Marion B. Folsom, then assistant treasurer of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was a member, as was 
Dr. Eveline Burns. 

Miss Jane Hoey, later to become director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, was on the Advisory 
Committee on Child Welfare. Dr. Michael M. Davis 
was on the Hospital Advisory Board. 

Among those furnishing the very excellent tech- 
nical advice to the various councils were Dr. J. 
Douglas Brown, then director of the Industrial Re- 
lations Section and now Dean of the Faculty of 
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Princeton University; Wilbur J. Cohen, research 
assistant to’ Executive Director Witte; and Murray 
W. Lattimer, chairman of the. Railway Retirement 
Board.: Merrill G. Murray was associate director of 


jthe Unemployment Compensation Staff. 


A Butt Evo.tves 


A bill embodying a comprehensive social security 
program based on the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Group was introduced in January, 1935. As it 
finally emerged from the hearings and floor debates 


‘in both houses of Congress, it contained the broad 


principles of the present social security system. The 
keystone of this system then, as now, was a federal 
contributory insurance system providing benefits to 
those retiring because of age. Backstopping this was 
a system of grants to the states enabling them on 
certain conditions to provide for the needy aged, the 
blind, dependent and crippled children, maternal and 
child welfare, public health and the administration of 
unemployment insurance programs. 


In addition, the bill employed the tax powers of 
the federal government to stimulate the states into 
the enactment of unemployment compensation laws. 
It thus represented a mixture of direct federal opera- 
tion with jointly cperated federal-state assistance pro- 
grams and state programs of unemployment com- 
pensation required to meet only very minimum fed- 
eral standards. 


HinpsicHt Reveats Some FiLaws 


Though it is now clear that it was an error to rely 
chiefly on state legislative action for setting up un- 
employment compensation programs, it has by no 
means been a complete failure, as the tax offset 
approach did result in all the then 48 states enacting 
unemployment compensation laws within a very short 
time after the adoption of the national Social Security 
Act. Since the start of the program there have been 
abcut $24.5 billion paid out in unemployment ccm- 
pensation benefits. 


Impressive as the record is, it must be admitted, 
from the vantage point of 25 years, that another basic 
mistake was made with respect to the development of 
the unemployment compensation system—a mistake 
which has not yet been corrected. This was in not 
adhering strictly to the principles of unemployment 
insurance. Largely on the basis of the incomplete 
experience in Wisconsin, an extraneous element was 
permitted to enter into legislative planning. The 
unemployment compensation program, contemplated 
in the first Social Security Act, became a weird mix- 
ture of unemployment insurance and employment 


stabilization incentives. Employer “experience rating” 
was supposed to provide, through a set of tax 
adjustments, incentives to employers to stabilize 
employment. 


If the unemployment compensation system were 
to be measured by the generous rewards it has offered 
and paid to employers by way of such inducements, 
it would have to be awarded an “A” for effort. In 
the 13 years from the end of World War II through 
1958, a total of $16.25 billion has been granted to 
employers in the United States in terms of tax reduc- 
tions and rebates and distributions of surpluses. This 
compares with a total of $18.6 billion paid in benefits 
under the system in the same period of time. In other 
words, the cash benefits of the system to the employers 
has equalled 87.5 percent of the total amount of 
benefits paid to unemployed workers in this 13-year 
period. 


That the stabilization for which such a staggering 
amount has been given in reward, has not in fact 
been achieved, hardly needs any comment. In 1919, 
and again in 1954, one in every 18 of the civilian labor 
force was out of a job. In 1958, one out of every 13 
was unemployed. 

While the system has failed to produce the prom- 
ised stabilization, it has produced some of the weirdest 
financial phenomena to be found in any governmental 
operation in the history of this country. The stresses 
and strains arising from the conflicting purposes of our 
unemployment compensation program are now begin- 
ning to show up. While the total of funds in indi- 
vidual state reserves is impressive, it now appears that 
several states are in a very precarious fiscal position. 
This is the inevitable result of operating a program 
with a view primarily to protecting the employers’ 
tax rates, rather than protecting workers against the 
risk of unemployment. 


INsuRANCE Can Be ImMpRovED 


The labor movement, like most welfare organiza- 
tions including APWA, is committed to the basic 
approach of social insurance embodied in the federal 
system of old-age, survivors and disability insurance. 
Much has been accomplished. It is gratifying that 
close to 11 million persons aged 62 and over are 
now receiving benefits as a matter of right each 
month. Benefits are also being paid to 300,000 dis- 
abled workers, age 50 to 64, and to two million young 
survivors and dependents. 


Less gratifying is the size of individual benefits, 
even though they total nearly $10 billion a year. The 
average old-age benefit of a retired worker in August 
was $72.46. The average old-age benefit awarded in 
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the month was $82.69. These are primary benefit 
amounts. The maximum primary insurance benefit 
is now $116, and it will rise steadily to $124 by the 
year 1965 and to an ultimate $127, as earnings up 
to $4800 a year are credited and help raise “average 
monthly earnings.” Not many aged persons receive 
the maximum, however. Thus in 1957, of all benefits 
awarded during the year, only 11 percent were at 
the maximum. A slightly larger proportion (13 per- 
cent) were at the minimum. 

Because of the social security amendments which 
Congress enacted in 1958, the average old-age benefit 
today is $7.00 higher than in March of 1958, and the 
average benefit awarded currently is about $9.50 
higher. We in the AFL-CIO, along with our friends 
in the APWA and other public-spirited groups, fought 
hard to secure these and other amendments which 
since 1935 have added substantially to coverage and 
the adequacy of the program. 

Other important gaps in social insurance protection 
still exist. Some workers have no coverage at all. 

An important group thus discriminated against 
are several hundred thousand migratory farm workers. 
They must earn $150 from each employer in order 
to get any credit towards old-age pensions. Since many 
move from farm to farm, they are without any credits 
or become entitled to much lower benefits than would 
otherwise be the case. Many members of minority 
groups are affected; including Negroes, Indians and 
persons of Mexican descent. Even the present legis- 
lative provisions regarding them are too often ignored. 

While the protection the system affords surviving 
members of families where the breadwinner has died 
is one of the most praiseworthy features of the pro- 
gram, it has a serious defect in the benefit amounts 
for older widows. Benefits for a retired couple aged 
65 are one and a half times the primary. If the wife 
dies, the husband continues to receive two-thirds of 
the couple’s benefit, but if the husband dies the widow 
receives only half. 

Governmental programs for payment of benefits 
during temporary disability exist in only four states. 
The federal government has not enacted this form 
of social insurance protection except for railroad 
workers and for its own employees. 

The AFL-CIO favors a sound system of financing 
social insurance programs. We have supported the 
increases in contribution rates on employers, em- 
ployees, and the self-employed that have been en- 
acted in connection with each set of benefit improve- 
ments. We have found that the old-age, survivors and 
disability insurance program is the most economical 
and effective method through which our members 
can be assured of old-age benefits no matter where 


they work or live. The further improvements we are 
recommending would require still larger contribu- 
tions, but our members are willing to pay them 
within reason. 


Wuar Happens to Pusiic AssIsTANCE? 


Public assistance programs are essential, but they 
cannot be considered a satisfactory alternative to social 
insurance. The level of living represented, except in 
a few cases, is far below what has been accepted as 
an American standard and far below that to which 
regularly employed people have become accustomed. 

This statement is not intended to indicate opposi- 
tion to the program of federal grants to the states 
for public assistance which was launched in the orig- 
inal Social Security Act in 1935. We in the AFL-CIO 
favor expansion of the federal grants to all types of 
public assistance, not just to the four categories now 
covered. 

Essential as public assistance is for persons not pro- 
tected by social insurance, the means test feature, 
plus the low budgets and payments normally allowed, 
make it a far less desirable form of social security 
than social insurance paid on the basis of earnings 
credits. Great credit is due those who administer 
the public assistance programs, because they have been 
in the forefront among those urging the extension of 
social insurance. 


Mepicat Care, THe Greatest Gap 


The medical care problems of the aged represent 
the greatest gap in social insurance protection. One 
crucial aspect of the problem is the ability to pay for 
care. Another is the kind of care received. Experi- 
ence indicates that much can and should be done to 
improve the medical services rendered the aged as 
well as to remove financial barriers. 

Good health is crucial to older workers, as indeed 
to everyone. If a wage-earner becomes ill, he not only 
suffers physically, but he may be denied further con- 
structive employment. Certainly one of the essentials 
for security and a happy old age is an assurance that 
everything possible will be done to maintain and 
restore good health. 

The fact that people are getting some medical serv- 
ices does not mean those services are either good or 
sufficient. In Red China some of the health centers 
that have been established follow an old Chinese prac- 
tice that involves sticking needles into a person rather 
than applying the marvels of modern medical science. 
We in this country are not so medieval, but we have 
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permitted a serious lag in the application of modern 
science and techniques. There is a vast range in the 
quality of medical services just as there is a vast range 
in incomes and in housing conditions. There are 
medical slums as well as real estate slums. 


Many nursing homes for the aged lack proper med- 
ical supervision and are frightfully unsanitary and 
often unsafe. While some public hospitals give excel- 
lent care to the poor as well as the prosperous, this 
is by no means always true. Federal dollars spent for 
paying medical costs for people on public assistance 
often go to the least well-trained doctors in a 
community. 


Hicu Quauity Can Be Acuievep 


Excellent service being rendered by some medical 
centers shows what can be done when high standards 
are maintained and when care is wisely directed to 
restoring older people to self-sufficiency and good 
health as soon as possible. The goal should be to avoid 
over-long hospital stays but to assure that good care 
is available in whatever form it is needed. 


The rise in levels of living that has accompanied 
the tremendous growth in unions in the last quarter 
century, means that AFL-CIO members, like many 
other low-income and middle-income people, now 
believe they are entitled to the best in medical care, 
not to a poor substitute. 


Problems of quality of medical care exist now and 
will continue even if improved methods of financing 
are developed. Both phases are properly the concern 
of the federal government as the guardian of the 
general welfare. 


Much has been ‘said recently in legislative circles 
about assisting aged persons to pay for the cost of 
medical care. The AFL-CIO supports the addition 
to old-age, survivors and disability insurance of fed- 
eral benefits to pay for certain health costs of the 
aged as contained in the Forand bill (H.R. 4700). 


In DissatisFaction Lies Hope 


At the mid-point of the first half century, the 
foundation has been laid. Hope for the future, I 
believe, is as sure as the achievement of the past. 
That hope rests in the dedication and zeal of the 
thousands of able people, some of whom had a part 
in the beginnings and all of whom are devoted to 
the building of a sound system of economic security 
for the people of America. 


Twenty-five years from now when Loula Dunn 
invites some future Social Security Director from the 


AFL-CIO to join in celebrating the Golden Anni- 
versary of Social Security you will be able to recount 
our battles for the passage of the first Forand bill, 
the establishment of an adequate federal unemploy- 
ment insurance system, and other achievements. 


The Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers will be there too. And 
I know exactly what they will be saying when the 
year 1985 rolls around. I can hear them now: “It was 
all right for all of you to have done what you have 
done in social security thus far—but you must not 
go any further. Any additional improvements would 
lead us down the inevitable road to socialism.” 


You will count your gains and mark the great 
advances. But you will still be dissatisfied. At least 
I hope you will, for in your dissatisfaction, arising 
from your deep concern for the welfare of people, 
lies the hope for the future of social security. 





APWA Members Meet 


Every two years, at the National Biennial Round 
Table Conference, all members of the American 
Public Welfare Association who attend the confer- 
ence have an opportunity to hear reports from sig- 
nificant leaders of the Association at the biennial busi- 
ness meeting. Highlights of all the activities of 
APWA in the previous two years are covered in these 
reports, giving a succinct picture of Association prob- 
lems and accomplishments. 


President Raymond M. Houston presided at the 
1959 meeting held as a general session of the confer- 
ence on Thursday afternoon. As with previous ones 
of these sessions, attendance was large and interested. 
This reflected, in the words of the Director, Loula 
Dunn, “the lively interest and active participation of 
its members which is a distinctive mark of APWA.” 


Reports of the National Councils included: State 
Public Welfare Administrators, Thomas J. S. Waxter; 
Local Public Welfare Administrators, Lillie H. 
Nairne; Field Representatives, Frank G. Blumb; Pub- 
lic Welfare Board Members, S. S. Grais; State Direc- 
tors of Programs for Children and Youth, Frances 
Davis. 


Committee reports were: Aging, Mrs. Margaret 
Jacks; Medical Care, Herbert Notkin, M.D.; Mem- 
bership, John W. Tramburg, for himself and Mrs. 
Grace Strain; Services to Children, Myrtle P. Wolff; 
Social Work Education and Personnel, John F. Pletz; 
Welfare Policy, Thomas J. S. Waxter. 











ROSCOE DRUMMOND 


The State of the Nation 


One of the nation’s outstanding political writers, who is a columnist for the 
New York Herald Tribune syndicate, drew a graphic picture for the con- 
ference banquet audience of the current situation of the United States in 
relation to Communist pressures. This article is an abbreviated version of 
his informal address. 


His is a superb time to be alive. I think that 

any honest and informed person knows that the 

outlook for those who cherish freedom is griev- 
ously uncertain today. There may be war—one can’t 
be sure, but one can be sure that the best way to 
escape war is not to fear it. One can be sure that 
there may be even higher taxes before there are 
lower taxes; I suspect there is going to be more 
government before there is less, if ever; I suspect 
that there will be further social and political revolu- 
tions in the impoverished continents of this earth 
because by America’s example, we, who in my judg- 
ment are the real revolutionaries of the twentieth 
century, have taught people that abject poverty does 
not have to be tolerated as the normal and necessary 
condition of life. I suspect that just as capitalism— 
as we understand it in this country—could never 
have survived in a national environment where its 
fruits were not widely shared, so will the industrial- 
ized democracies of the world today not be able to 
survive in a world environment where, if it is per- 
mitted, the poor nations get poorer while the rich 
nations get richer. 

At the very minimum, I see many years ahead of 
change and challenge and uncertainty, and that is 
why I think this is a good time to be alive. Previous 
societies which have attained a degree of luxury and 
ease have indeed succumbed to softness and have 
either fallen apart from within or collapsed from out- 
side pressure. I wish to gloss over nothing. One 
can see about America today some signs of softening 
and some signs of self-indulgence and an erosion of 
public morality. Too many shrink from effort and 
recoil from discomfort. The tendency of the discon- 
tented is to look back at everything with nostalgia 
and of the timid to look ahead at everything with 
fear. But I believe that most Americans will reject 
these feeble weepings and, instead of fondling the 
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Roscoe Drummond gives world view. 


idea that today is a bad time to be alive, will soon 
come to see and indeed be grateful that it has been 
given to them to live, move, and have their being at 
a time when, by their own thinking and action, by 
their vision and resolutions, their stamina, their dar- 
ing and patience that, as individuals and as a nation, 
they can control the conflicting forces which are loose 
in the world today and which are seeking to suffocate 
human freedom and undermine the spiritual heritage 
which is theirs. 

I sometimes wonder if Communism hasn’t come 
just in time. And before I finish that dangerous sen- 
tence, let me say that what I mean is that the Krem- 
lin’s challenge may be the timely and needed prod 
to bring about a toughening of the American fiber, 
and that at a future time it will be concluded that 
militant Communism, however evil and hateful in 
itself, somewhat served mankind by causing free men 
to gird themselves to protect their freedom by better 
serving it and regularly helping others to gain their 
freedom. All of this is but a preface to what I want 
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to say, namely, I think that we should recognize that 
we are living in one of the most precious and 
privileged periods of all human history. 


Don’t Count. CHICKENS 


I want to discuss very informally and conversation- 
ally with you the areas of concern and decision which 
confront us as individuals, as a people, and as a gov- 
ernment. 


Last night President Eisenhower embarked upon 
a 22,000 three-continent, 11l-nation tour of good- 
will. It seems to me that the first question to exam- 
ine is: What are the shape of events which produced 
this trip? It seems to me that what should be focused 
on first is an awareness that while the official fore- 
cast for Soviet-western relations is “fair and warmer,” 
it hasn’t stopped raining yet. While the atmosphere 
has been improved, the better climate has not been 
put to work to resolve any of the causes of tension; 
and let us bear in mind that when the “improved 
atmosphere” created at the Geneva Summit in 1955 
was put to the test, it yielded no dividends. Now 
I do not take this to mean that one shouldn’t welcome 
what has been going on recently—I do welcome what 
has been going on—but I just want to be sure | 
don’t read more into these events than is really there. 

On the surface, things are very different from what 
they were a year ago. A year ago the Kremlin was 
shaking its missiles at the smaller members of NATO 
and urging them to leave the alliance. A year ago 
Premier Krushchev aimed his ultimatum at Britain, 
France, and the United States, and told them to get 
out of West Berlin, “or else.” Now since that time, 
during the past 12 months, there have been sev- 
eral important items added to the credit side of the 
ledger and they do add up to a considerable sum. 
They are: 

1.Mr. Khrushchev’s ultimatum on Berlin has 
been reduced to a request, and he has assured 
the President that there is no deadline in his 
timetable for working out an agreement— 
that’s a favorable development, unquestion- 
ably. 

2.The Soviet Union and the western powers 
have agreed on a procedure for resuming 
disarmament negotiations at Geneva. 

3. There’s less rough talk on both sides—every- 
body’s being more polite. 

4. Pravda and Izvestia are beginning to pub- 
lish some of the speeches of some Americans 
including Secretary Herter and Dean Ache- 
son as examples, and there will be an even 
wider exchange of students, scholars, artists, 


educators and scientists during the coming 

year. Speaking of Pravda and Izvestia print- 

ing Mr. Herter’s and Dean Acheson’s speech 

at the NATO Parliamentary Conference, it 

is an interesting fact that while Khrushchev 

was in Peking six weeks ago, the Chinese 

press censored Soviet statements and the So- 
viet press censored Chinese statements and 
that’s the first time that has ever happened. 

The Soviet press did not permit Mao Tze- 

tung’s extreme criticism of the United States 

and the Chinese press refused to print Khrush- 
chev’s commendation of the President. May- 

be all is not well! So that might be a favor- 

able development. 

5. Finally, the spirit of Camp David, the scene 

of the private talks between Mr. Eisenhower 

and Mr. Khrushchev is in the air. 

Now this is a nice little budget of credit items, 
but I believe that one should not be over-impressed 
by their number. We have been witnessing what the 
diplomats call a detente and I would describe that 
as a stepping back from controversy. But nothing 
has been solved whatsoever, nothing has been settled, 
and at no point has headway been made in dealing 
with the substance of the problems, or in removing 
the causes of the cold war. This is why I believe we 
in America need to be extremely cautious in not 
reading too much into the improved atmosphere and 
that we should not hail as substance what is still only 
shadow. 

Now if Mr. Khrushchev can, as he has in the past 
year, move away from the atmosphere of the cold 
war with the greatest of ease, he can return to the 
cold war with the greatest of ease and much more 
facilely than can a democratic country. 

All I am seeking to say at this point is that there 
is now a better opportunity to resolve some of the 
causes of the cold war, but until we do begin to deal 
with the substance of issues, we must remain mental- 
ly, morally and militarily on guard. 


Non-INTERFERENCE Is Poppycock 


I want to discuss for a few minutes what | think 
Mr. Khrushchev means by peaceful coexistence. | 
think he means one or two things quite honestly and 
constructively, and one or two things rather decep- 
tively. It seems to me now—it is starting to come 
clear, why Mr. Khrushchev was so inordinately 
touchy about the Captive Nations’ Resolution which 
Congress passed on the eve of Vice-President Nixon's 
trip to the Soviet Union a few months ago. You will 
recall that Mr. Khrushchev talked about that resolu- 


tion on every occasion as if he just couldn't get it 
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off his mind. Why was the Soviet Premier so sensi- 
tive over an expression of opinion by Congress which 
simply reaffirmed a traditional American policy, 
namely that we do not accept Soviet domination of 
the nations of eastern Europe as unalterable and fixed 
for all time. 


I think the answer became rather clear during the 
Hungarian Communist Party Congress which has 
just been held in Budapest. I think what emerged 
from that Congress adds up to one conclusion, name- 
ly, that the Soviet Union has been genuinely worried 
about the stability of the Hungarian Communist 
regime which, as you know, would not be able to 
exist or remain in office an hour if it weren’t for the 
support of Moscow. And this only three years after 
Soviet troops and tanks repressed the Hungarian 
freedom fighters. 


Now, 36 months after the Hungarian Revolution, 
the Soviet forces still must occupy Hungary to keep 
its unpopular and unwanted regime in power. 
And the Hungarian Communist leader Mr. Khadar 
“assured”—I would like to put quotes around that— 
assured the Hungarian people that Russian troops 
would remain in Hungary as long as needed. Why 
are Russian troops needed in Hungary? Mr. Khadar 
could not bring himself to speak the truth. He bland- 
ly explained that they were needed to deal with the 
threats from outside forces. But Mr. Khrushchev 
did not stoop to these little dishonesties. Actually Mr. 
Khrushchev is a blunt and outspoken man as we 
learned to good advantage when he was here in the 
United States, and when he was in Budapest this 
past week he said frankly, “External forces like those 
of the western imperialists do not constitute any dan- 
ger to the Communist strength, because our strength 
is greater than theirs.” Well, there appears to be a 
difference of opinion between Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Khadar. 


If external forces, from which Mr. Khrushchev says 
there is no longer any danger, do not require Soviet 
occupation of Hungary, then it must be internal 
forces which require it. And that is frankly the fact. 
The Soviet military intervention in Hungary today 
continues unabated three years after the revolution. 
It is so visible in every aspect that Hungary can only 
be described as a Soviet military protectorate, and 
knowing how poorly he himself stands with the Hun- 
garian people, Khadar made it clear that the Soviet 
troops would remain there indefinitely. 


I am citing the instance of Hungary to make clear 
one aspect of peaceful coexistence. Mr. Khrushchev 
has said that “one of the first ingredients of peaceful 
coexistence is non-interference in the internal affairs 
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of other countries.” Well, it seems to me that only 
with Hungary clearly in mind can it be seen what 
Mr. Khrushchev means when he says that he favors 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. The presence of Soviet troops in Hungary must 
be part of that non-interference! 

Mr. Khrushchev is a blunt fellow. And he was at 
his bluntest in Budapest when he explained that Mos- 
cow’s armed intervention in 1956 was comparable to 
the armed intervention by Czar Nicholas I of Russia, 
to put down the Hungarian uprising in 1848 which 
was aimed at freeing Hungary from the feudal con- 
trol of the Austrian Emperor. That is a revealing 
ccmparison! If the editors of Pravda would go back 
over their past issues, they would find that time was 
when the Soviet Communists berated the Russian 
intervention of 1848 as a reactionary aggression against 
the Hungarian people’s efforts to throw off the yoke 
of imperialism. Now I believe that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
comparison is absolutely accurate—that he and Czar 
Nicholas I did exactly the same thing for the same 
purpose under the same circumstances. But is this 
what the Kremlin means when it says that it wants 
as part of peaceful coexistence, non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries? I guess it is. 

Mr. Khrushchev wants the United States to com- 
mit itself not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other countries, and I think we are ready to give that 
commitment. He also wants the United States to 
commit itself not to interfere with the Soviet Union 
when it interferes in the internal affairs of other 
countries. The United States needs to understand 
what peaceful coexistence is, and one aspect of it 
is “poppycock”; namely that the Soviet Union has 
any intention of abandoning its policies of interfering 
in the internal affairs of other countries, of allowing 
the people of other countries to have the right to a 
government of their own choice whenever Moscow 
can prevent it. 


No One Wants War 


Now on the constructive side of peaceful coexist- 
ence, I certainly share the view that Mr. Khrushchev 
is as worried as we are about nuclear war; that he 
has no intention of starting a nuclear war; and he 
believes that mass weapons need to be put under 
some degree of control. 

I do believe that Mr. Khrushchev is deeply con- 
cerned over the frightful drain on the Soviet economy 
of its massive armaments program, just as the United 
States is concerned about the drain on its. It takes 
approximately one day out of 10 in our economy to 
produce the current volume of military hardware, and 
it takes one day in four currently in the Soviet Union 
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to account for their national defense effort. And that 
is why there may well be a real prospect of a begin- 
ning toward disarmament. 

Because I think most everyone who has thought 
a fair amount on this question recognizes that Mr. 
Khrushchev wants to reduce armaments, and _per- 
haps the Kremlin has decided that it has reached 
a point in its imperial expansion beyond which it 
cannot safely go without risking war. And I think 
that Mr. Khrushchev has made it clear that he pro- 
foundly believes that he can create a kind of economy 
and society in the Soviet Union which, together with 
other instruments at the hand of the Communists, 
will enable him to succeed in the objective of greatly 
widening the area of the world controlled by the 
Communist philosophy. 


Wuat Happens Here Essentiav 


In my judgment, what Mr. Khrushchev means by 
peaceful coexistence is, to put it quite simply, victory 
without war. I believe that the United States should 
welcome the kind of contest Mr. Khrushchev is sug- 
gesting. He believes he can win it—I believe we 
can win it. Ten years ago, five years ago it used to 
be the easy opinion of most everyone that if the chal- 
lenge from the Soviet Union was economic rather 
than military, it was made to order for the western 
world. Now some seem to have doubts about it. I 
think it is going to be a formidable and rugged 
challenge, and I think we clearly need to understand 
the terms on which we believe it can be won. 


I think we make the greatest mistake possible to 
focus our thinking overwhelmingly on what happens 
in the Soviet Union, on the rate of Soviet economic 
growth. I think what is most important is to focus 
attention on what we do in the United States for a 
better society for all of our people and what the 
United States does to contribute to creating for the 
free world the hope of econcmic progress. We will 
not lose, as I see it, by what the Soviets do, but only 
by what we might fail to do. What will ccunt is 
how we manage and direct our resources to meet this 
challenge. I believe that we can welcome the pros- 
pects of a better economic life for the Russian people. 


But I would like to underline this one point. Main- 
ly that this is not primarily a contest between the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the plan- 
ners in the Kremlin. This is a contest between 
Thomas Jefferson and Lenin. In other words this is 
not a contest between regimented abundance and 
American abundance. As I see it, it is a contest be- 
tween freedom and abundance on the one side and 
regimentation and possible abundance on the other. 


And I believe that that is a contest to which we can 
give ourselves with dedication and energy. 


To Test Soviet Cooperation 


Perhaps before I venture into the quicksand of 
politics, I should say one or two things briefly about 
how we are going to know whether the improved 
climate between the east and west is mirage or wheth- 
er it is going to have a degree of substance. It seems 
to me that there are three practical tests at least, that 
can be examined on the Soviet side. A small test 
is this. Is the Soviet Union going to continue to 
permit the Voice of America to be heard by the 
Russian people who would like to hear it? Ever since 
Mr. Khrushchev came to the United States, the Soviet 
Union has ceased jamming the Soviet language 
broadcasts of the Voice of America, and jamming has 
not been resumed. 


All the programs don’t get through because the 
Soviet Union jams so many other countries’ programs 
that the very volume of other jamming makes it im- 
possible for much of the Voice to get through. But 
approximately 50 percent of the Voice programs can 
now be heard by the Soviet people who have radios 
and want to hear. There is virtually now no deliber- 
ate jamming of the Voice of America, and as long as 
that centinues, | would say that that is a sign that 
the Soviets are intent upon increasing communication 
at least between our two peoples. 


Another test is going to come in China. This is 
a difficult situation the Soviet Union faces, and I 


(Continued on page %) 





A busy place throughout most of the conference was the 
publications table. It provided an opportunity for those 
attending to examine and purchase from the wide collec- 
tion of special pamphlets and booklets currently available 
from the Association. 











Terry and Russell Awards 


At the conference banquet, APW A's highest awards were conferred. The 
W.S. Terry, ]r. award was bestowed on its eighth recipient, and the Howard 
L. Russell award was given for the second time. Below are printed the 
citations for each award and the acceptances of the two recipients. 


W. S. TERRY, JR. MEMORIAL MERIT 
AWARD 


HE American Public Welfare Association, at its 

Biennial meeting in Washington, D.C. on De- 

cember 4, 1959, confers this testimonial of its 
esteem and respect upon 


Fred Kenneth Hoehler 


in recognition of sound and creative leadership toward 
improvement of public welfare services to the people 
of this country. His distinctive contributions have 
spanned the total field of social welfare, voluntary as 
well as public, and from the local and state to the 
national and international scenes. 


From its beginning the American Public Welfare 
Association has had the advantage of his leadership 
and wise counsel. He held the office of president of 
the Association from 1932 through 1935 and again in 
1951 and 1952, and in the intervening period served 





award to Fred Hoehler, left. 


Old friend and colleague, Frank Bane, presents the Terry 


as its director for seven years. He was in the front 
lines of public welfare, too, as director of the Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County Department of Public 
Welfare in the early days of the depression, and as 
director of the Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare, where his ability to stand for professional 
service was notable. 

But Fred Hoehler’s broad interests, inquiring mind, 
flexibility and administrative skill have also led him 
into a wide range of related fields. He was an early 
leader in this country’s foreign relief operations during 
the war and then directed the Division of Displaced 
Persons in UNRRA, organizing the staff for Europe. 
He has been president of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare and vice-president of the International 
Conference of Social Work. 

He was executive director of the Community Fund 
of Chicago and currently is Consultant to the Mayor 
of Chicago, with special responsibility for several of 
the mayor’s committees and commissions in the area 
of human relations. He is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, Chairman of the Chicago CARE committee, 
and a member of the boards of organizations in the 
field of mental health, international and public ad- 
ministration. 


A list of some of the important posts he has held 
does not reveal, however, the personal qualities which 
are so important a part of what he has accomplished. 
Facing one difficult task after another through the 
years has in no way dimmed the enthusiasm and 
dedication with which he continues to attack each 
new problem. Humor, sensitivity and objectivity are 
among the qualities which he brings to every situa- 
tion. Scores of people have experienced the rich 
warmth of his personality and his innate respect for 
his fellow human beings. 

Despite the breadth and variety of the contributions 
which have come from this distinguished career, all 
are related, because in each Fred Hoehler has been 
in the service of his fellow men. It is, therefore, for 
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all the results of this fruitful career, including the 
benefits it has brought to this Association, that this 
award is presented by direction of the Board of Direc- 
tors.of the American Public Welfare Association in 
memory of W. S. Terry, Jr. 





ACCEPTANCE BY FRED HOEHLER 


Thank you very much for this recognition which 
I feel is not entirely deserved. I can think of no good 
reason for being the recipient of this award except 
that I am the oldest living ex-president. At least, 
that’s the way I feel at the moment. 

I will take this opportunity to thank all who par- 
ticipated as staff members and those who supported 
our work during my years as an official of the Asso- 
ciation. They all deserve to share in this honor. 

It is very difficult for me to respond to this honor 
because the American Public Welfare Association has 
always been so close to my heart ever since the days 
of its organization, and in recent years I have watched 
its great advances in services and support. 

The progress which has been made by APWA 
since its beginning has been phenomenal. Most of 
this, I might say, has been achieved in the past few 
years. The leadership of Howard Russell as Executive 
Director and that of Loula Dunn, his successor, has 
broadened the activities of the Association and has 
brought into its councils more people and more re- 
sources than any preceding program. Those of us 
who labored in the early days were proud of what 
we were able to achieve, but in the last decade the 
varied activities and the breadth of services offered 
have been outstanding. 

Particularly do I want, to use this occasion to com- 
pliment Loula Dunn for all that she has done in in- 
spiring individuals and foundations to give generous 
support to the Association and to produce results 
which have made additional grants and membership 
support the largest in the history of the Association. 
In the early days, most of our financial support came 
from one foundation, the Laura Spelman Fund. The 
variety of participation in the last few years has testi- 
fied to the effectiveness of Miss Dunn’s service. You 
who are assembled here for this conference have 
recognized her leadership and have responded gen- 
erously with your time and financial support. 

As a group concerned with the welfare of people 
throughout the nation, we have benefited through 
the work of the staff and committees. I regret that 


all of our members could not be on hand at the 
membership meeting to hear the splendid reports of 
the various committees and that of our Director. These 
were full of valuable information which could have 
given each member pride in our Association and its 


leadership. 





HOWARD L. RUSSELL MEMORIAL 
MERIT AWARD 


The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
Biennial meeting in Washington, D.C. on December 
4, 1959, confers this testimonial of its esteem and 
respect upon 

Fred H. Steininger 


in recognition of outstanding meritorious contribu- 
tions, and devotion, to the field of public welfare 
and those it serves. He has demonstrated effectively 
the value of sound, forward-looking public welfare 
administration and his participation and dedication, 
through this Association and other professional serv- 
ices, has aided the general progress of the total public 
welfare field. 

He staunchly supports and abets the importance 
and usefulness of graduate social work education in 
public welfare programs. Yet he has also demon- 
strated imagination and ability in wise preparation 
and development of non-graduate workers to achieve 
more effective service for agency programs. He has 





Fred Steininger, right, receives Russell award from 
Harry O. Page. 
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been outstanding in developing and utilizing the inter- 
est of the community in achieving public cooperation 
with the public welfare agency. In fact he has created 
an agency program which truly provides community- 
wide services. 

Throughout the years of his membership in the 
American Public Welfare Association, Fred Steininger 
has participated wholeheartedly and productively in 
its activities. He has played an important part in de- 
veloping a number of the Association’s statements 
of policy, has served with distinction as chairman ot 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators, chairman of the Committee on Social Work 
Education and Personnel, and as vice-president of the 
Association. He has become known for his thought- 
fulness and for his willingness to work and fight 
courageously for the basic principles of public welfaic. 

His experience has both breadth and depth, includ- 
ing child welfare, public assistance, parole, mental 
hygiene, survey work and social work teaching. Be- 
fore he became director of the Lake County (Indiana) 
Department of Public Welfare, he had served as case- 
worker, supervisor, chief supervisor and assistant direc- 
tor. He has held offices in a number oi national 
organizations including the Council on Social Work 
Education and has received numerous awards in his 
own community. 

Fred Steininger personifies the type of leadership 
needed in local public welfare agencies today. Because 
of his continuing contributions to public welfare, both 
in his official position and in his professional activities, 
this award is presented by direction of the Board of 
Directors of the American Public Welfare Association 
in memory of Howard L. Russell. 





ACCEPTANCE BY FRED H. 
STEININGER 


A Chinese proverb states, “Behind an able man 
there are always other able men.” 

The granting of this award to me is a symbolic 
expression that I. personally, have achieved a measure 
of success as an able public welfare administrator. 
However, if I interpret the Chinese proverb correctly, 
I am purely by chance the fortunate individual who 
becomes the publicly acknowledged recipient of such 
a distinguished award and honor. 

The many able persons who have helped me in 
my career, thus far, as a public welfare administrator 
are the persons who should be standing up here re- 
ceiving this award, rather than myself. Every member 
of my staff, my welfare board, the public officials 
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and the citizens of my community should really be 
given the credit for any real achievements that I may 
have accomplished. No small part of the credit should 
go to my able associates in the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 

I became a member of APWA when Howard L. 
Russell (after whom this memorial award is named) 
was its Executive Director. His leadership and dedi- 
cation to public welfare was a real inspiration to me. 
I had been in the public welfare arena only a few years 
at the time I joined APWA. I recall that I had just 
resigned a job in the field of psychiatric social work. 
I was not too sure that the battleground of public 
welfare administration was going to be too satisfying. 
However, Howard Russell, along with Russell Bal- 
lard and Joseph E. Baldwin (the latter my two former 
bosses to whom I owe much) introduced me to a 
good number of fellow public welfare administrators 
of APWA. From my associations over the years with 
members of APWA, I have learned immeasurably. 
All of these able persons should be the recipients of 
this award, rather than myself. 

It is in their names that I accept this award with 
deep gratitude and a sense of humility. 





Loula Dunn Honored 


APWA’s Director, Loula Dunn, was honored by 
the Board of Directors of the Association at the con- 
ference banquet for her tenth anniversary in this 
position. A long-time member of APWA and its 
president in 1945-46, Miss Dunn left her position as 
Commissioner of the State Department of Public 
Welfare in Alabama in 1949 to take over the direction 
of the American Public Welfare Association. A 
Steuben glass vase was given her in a surprise pres- 
entation by President Raymond W. Houston, with 
the letter from the Board printed below. 


Dear Loula: 

You have now been the Director of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association for ten eventful 
years. You have skillfully led us—and sometimes 
wheedled, bossed and harrassed us—to the end 
that our organization is now firmly established, 
relatively adequately financed, and highly re- 
spected for its pronouncements and accomplish- 
ments in the field of public welfare. 

We note with admiration your thorough under- 
standing of the legislative process and its impor- 
tance and of how to use governmental processes 
to meet human needs. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Administration in Public Welfare 


Many phases of the administrative function came under scrutiny in the 
course of the National Biennial Conference. Those round tables reported in 
this section are those whose content was almost entirely of administrative 
nature. At the end of the section, however, the reader will find references 
to reports in other sections which also have a high proportion of material 
relating to administration. 


Administration in Action 


Speaker: Wayne Vasey, Dean, Graduate School of 
Social Work, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Discussants: J. M. Wepemeyer, Director, Department 
of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California 


Frep H. Sremincer, Director, Lake County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 


“Social welfare programs which do not respond to 
social, political and economic change face the grave 
danger of being bypassed as important social institu- 
tions,” stated. one speaker, who added that public 
welfare should not be concerned with extending its 
empire for the sake of expansion, but should be called 
upon to perform the tasks for society which it can 
do especially well. 

Adherence to rules for their own sake, a “bureau- 
cratic” characteristic, causes a program to lose vital- 
ity. This is illustrated by the administrator whose 
only aim is the lowest possible welfare budget, who 
actually fights against the addition of any services to 
his agency; by the department which concentrates on 
uniformity of activity and operation, rather than on 
a sense of purpose; by the worker who reassures him- 
self that if he does as “the book” directs, he will never 
get into trouble. 

Leadership from within the ranks of public welfare 
administration is called for—leadership based on force 
of personality which enables other people to act effec- 
tively and cooperatively in achieving the purposes of 
a program. Administration is no longer considered 
primarily a management function, with a well-run 
organization as its objective. Leadership is just as 
important, if not more so, than efficiency. 

Agreement on what public welfare really should be 
is essential. A “broad, family-centered agency, not 
limited . . . to persons in financial need” was ad- 
vocated by two speakers, who also felt that the great- 
est public support goes to the most effective, rather 
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than the cheapest, public welfare program. Participa- 
tion by staff and administration in community life is 
essential to achieve this support, however. 
Improved classification systems and staff develop- 
ment programs would help raise staff to the level 
required for the “family-centered agency,” but the 
greatest improvement in staff performance would 
come from “elan and excitement of a program which 
is moving forward, the most convincing feature of a 
movement of social change, the eloquence of an idea.” 
Too much emphasis on status and popularity of 
public welfare programs has detracted from their real 
goal—effectiveness. Stated one speaker, “Status should 
not be a consciously sought goal. It should be the 
reward of a job well done and well interpreted.” 


Responsibilities of a Local Public Welfare 
Director 


Speaker: Pry iis Ossorn, Regional Representative, 
Region V, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, DHEW, Chicago, Illinois 


Discussants: ELLEN Winston, Commissioner, State 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Estuer Lazarus, Director, Department of Public 
Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 


At this session, held by the National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators, Miss Osborn 
outlined the multiple responsibilities of the local 
director and the effect of his administrative actions 
on the community, the agency and the persons the 
agency serves. She emphasized careful planning and 
effective communications and challenged local ad- 
ministrators to assume a leadership role in their 
communities so as to make possible effective work- 
ing relationships with all facets of the community. 
She stressed the importance of the administrator's 
own sound convictions regarding public welfare and 
the need to stimulate the staff and board working © 
with him toward the improvement of the program. 
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Dr. Winston discussed the points made by Miss 
Osborn as seen by a state administrator. She stressed 
the importance of the local administrator in the total 
state program, emphasizing the strategic role he plays 
in the interpretation of the total welfare program to 
the community and the legislature. She also urged 
local administrators to assume a vital role in their 
communities. 

Miss Lazarus reviewed the role of local administra- 
tors in interpretation of public welfare and their 
responsibilities for pointing out weaknesses as well as 
strengths in welfare standards. 

Local administrators from various parts of the 
country described some of the problems with which 
they are presently confronted, e.g. criticism of ADC 
and relationships with housing authorities in deter- 
mining rent standards for recipients. 


What Can Board Members Do About ADC? 


Discussion Leader: Mrs. Patricia Rasinovitz, Asso- 
ciate Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Mich‘gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


This discussion session provided an opportunity 
for state and local public welfare board members to 
list the major problems which exist today in the Aid 
to Dependent Children program, to exchange experi- 
ence on approaches to these problems, and to reach 
some conclusions on what must be expected and 
accepted in the Aid to Dependent Children program. 

Some of the broad social causes or forces which 
have helped to create problems in ADC were cited. 
Population growth with a continually increasing num- 
ber of children and hence larger numbers requiring 
Aid to Dependent Children was listed first. Changes 
in the social and economic position of women, leading 
to increased employment and tending to encourage 
women not to stay in their homes as they did a gen- 
eration ago, was also thought to be an important 
factor. Linked to this but in a negative way was the 
factor of technology, which leads to unemployment 
of the marginal group, the unskilled and the un- 
educated, so that it becomes harder and harder to fit 
this group into productive work. Community lacks 
or failures and the values of society as a whole, to- 
gether with rapid changes in theories of raising chil- 
dren, were thought to have considerable effect on 
the program. It was believed, too, that ethnic forces 
could not be disregarded since there is no question 
but that certain minority groups have cultural, educa- 
tional, and employment problems which are peculiar 
to these groups. 

Illegitimacy was recognized as a serious problem 
which has led to negative community reaction to the 
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ADC program. Board members pointed out force- 


fully that illegitimacy is not limited to the dependent | 
population and that ADC was created to help the | 
children of unmarried parents and cannot be said | 
to be the major cause of illegitimacy. There was 7 


discussion of the possibility of approaching ADC on 


a child welfare basis so that there would be more | 


concern about the child and less about his parents. 

It was generally agreed that facts and figures are 
essential in relation to community criticism on the 
score of illegitimacy. In New Mexico, a state welfare 
board member reported, multiple illegitimate preg- 
nancies exist in less than 4 percent of the Aid to 
Dependent Children cases. Each extra child increases 
the grant by $10 per month and it does not seem 
possible to conclude that the mother is improving her 
financial condition by having additional children. In 
this state there is less illegitimacy in the ADC program 
than in the general population. 

Board members reported on ways in which com- 
munity resources had been used for help to ADC 
families. These included child protective agencies, 
the church, family physicians, and civic groups. 

It was agreed that the agency which wishes to im- 
prove services in its ADC program must invest in 
adequate staff, must re-evaluate and reassign its staff, 
must make it possible for good diagnosis to be made 
of problem cases, and must cut paper work so that 
judgment can be substituted for paper shuffling. 


Putting Program Analysis to Work for 
Child Welfare 


Speakers: Dr. Epwarp E. Scuwartz, Professor, School 
of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Heten R. Jeter, Chief, Program Analysis 
Branch, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, DHEW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mary L. Noonan, Director, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dr. Schwartz proposed that the following observa- 
tions can be supported: (1) That the processes in- 
volved in foster home services and in adoption services 
can be analyzed in terms of type of service, work 
units and activities; (2) that work units can be 
measured in terms of time used by staff for their 
performance; (3) that measures of average time for 
the performance of a schedule of work units are, 
under specified conditions, reliable enough to be 
administratively useful in estimating staff needs for 
a future fiscal period; (4) that when combined with 
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other service statistics and with financial data, it is 
possible to arrive at costs of individual work units and 
the particular complex of work units that go to make 
up a completed service; (5) that these costs can be 
used to prepare a performance type budget. 

Some of the areas of program operation which 
need to be better understood include the factors asso- 
ciated with personnel turnover, the functions of the 
casework supervisor, and the most effective utilization 
of the short supply of casework manpower. Dr. 
Schwartz commented that it is nothing short of 
astounding to consider how little analysis has been 
given to that latter point. 

Most efforts at program analysis fall into the area 
of administration referred to as middle management. 
Less attention has been given to the development of 
systematic and formal analysis of the policy-making 
process. 

Dr. Jeter discussed some of the considerations in 
preparing the Children’s Bureau publication “Sug- 
gested Classification of Services in a Public Child 
Welfare Program.” 

The term “service” has been defined as the com- 
pleted work or end-product of the agency’s operation. 
Service is something provided to someone outside the 
agency—to children and their parents, to another 


agency, or to the community. Everything else that is 
done within the agency is supporting, facilitating or 
intermediate. A list of service units was then com- 
piled based on what is actually being attempted at 
the present time in public child welfare services. 

The suggested classification of services may not fit 
if the agency is trying to classify something else. For 
example, this is not a classification of cases. For one 
thing direct casework does not include much of the 
work that is done in a typical child welfare program. 
Moreover, all cases are not alike and the case has 
proved to be a poor unit for quantitative measure- 
ment although it is still a sound concept from the 
point’ of treatment. 

In the classification of service it seems necessary 
also to say what is not service. This concept is related 
to the concept of “overhead,” except that it should 
first be considered in terms of the kinds of activities 
rather than their cost. Overhead in a social agency 
represents activities necessary to an effective program, 
as, for example, educational leave or in-service training. 

Miss Noonan reported on the experience of the 
Hawaii State Welfare Department in the develop- 
ment and use of performance budgeting in its total 
program operation. (Ed. note: This has not been done 
to this extent in any other state welfare department.) 


Recommended Reading COCCCOOOOOOOOOEOOSOOOOEOO OOOO OEEEEEESS 


WORKING WITH PEOPLE 





TESTED METHODS OF RAISING MONEY: For 
Churches, Colleges, Health and Welfare Agencies 
by MARGARET M. FELLOWS and STELLA A. KOENIG 


Describes a wide variety of fund raising and public relations methods which have proven 
effective. Abundantly illustrated ......... 


THE REMAKING OF A CULTURE: Life and Education in 


by THEODORE BRAMELD, Boston University 


An interdisciplinary study of the educational challenge created by a changing society with 
significant findings for educational systems in all transitional cultures.............. $7.50 


IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 
by CLARENCE KING, Emeritus, Columbia University 


Firsthand accounts of how underdeveloped communities have been able on their own to 
combat illiteracy, health problems, and economic depression................+++++: 2.50 
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“Putting Program Analysis to Work for Child Welfare” 
covered some new ideas with across-the-board usefulness. 


The program must be viewed as a management 
plan which requires forthright and forceful direction. 
Casual treatment of any aspect of the plan precludes 
sound management. A plan of management must 
stem from basic management concepts, a sound phil- 
osophy of management, and considered evaluation 
of facts gathered during its development. It must fill 
an identified need in the total management activity. 


Eight essential factors of management in the order 
of their importance were presented 1) Mission, 2) 
Policies, 3) Objectives, 4) Program or work plan, 5) 
Organization structure, 6) Budget, 7) Performance, 
8) Staff inspection. 

A program document was prepared which sets forth 
the total work program of the department. It is a 
directive to carry out the planned action specified in 
it. It provides the county administrator with a direc- 
tive to work and the means to accomplish that work, 
with no option but to accomplish the tasks listed with 
the means provided. It lists all money and manpower 
required, and the time period the program of work is 
in effect. There is a master list of functions and their 
measurable work units. It tells how many of each 
work unit is expected to be performed in the life of 
the program. Standards of performance are in the 
document. Manpower requirements, based on stand- 
ards of performance in relation to the work load, are 
calculated for both professional and non-professional 
type positions. Manpower requirements reduced to 
man-months of time are broken into two types— 
productive and non-productive. Out of this comes 
the number of positions and money required. 

When this plan was initiated there was a general 
feeling that the continuous reporting was burdensome 
and time consuming. However, once the habit of 
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time reporting was established the problem vanished 
and actually all staff now lock upon it as a help in 
their individual and daily work organization. The 
worker is freed from the dilemma of “what do I do 
next?” Functions to be performed are defined. There- 
fore the worker is free to plan for his caseload and 
run it. Production has increased. 

Presentations to the legislature are based on accom- 
plishment of functions, the volume of functions, man 
hours necessary to perform the functions, the person- 
nel, represented by the man hours and the cost in 
dollars and cents, to accomplish the function. This is 
performance budgeting. The legislators understand 
it and are all for it. 


Building for Leadership in Public Welfare 

Speakers: RayMonp Ranpatt, Advisor in Executive 
Develcpment, U. S. Civil Service, Washington, D.C. 
Byron Hippte, Jr., Deputy Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Albany, New York 


Marvin E. Larson, Director, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas 


Tuomas G. Bet, Director, Kern County Welfare 
Department, Bakersfield, California 


The need in public welfare for strong leadership 
demands thoughtful selection and training of potential 
executives. Advocating planned program for develop- 
ing executives who can take leadership positions in 
governmental sccial welfare programs, one of the 
speakers stressed that “we get executive develcpment 
whether it is planned or net.” When it is not planned 
provincial and protective “leaders” are produced. The 
choice for “management” is not whether it will or will 
not have an executive development prcgram, but 
rather what form will it take. 

Executive training runs through three stages. Stage 
one is induction, where the new employee is taught 
the grcund rules cf the organization, the essential 
skills to make him an effective employee and “the 
right answers” in terms of the standards and objec- 
tives cf the organization. Stage two is continually 
advanced training in skills and techn:ques; in the art 
and science of supervision, fact finding, and manage- 
ment; and budgeting practices, personnel administra- 
tion and other techniques of the trade. “How to ask 
questions” is important in this stage. In stage three 
the employee is exposed to the “broadest concepts of 
western civilization” with the objective of “building 
in” an identification with democratic principles and a 
sense of self-discipline which will permit him to act 
as a responsible, courageous and wise leader in his 
field of endeavor. 
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Planned executive development programs are re- 
garded as “the key to survival” by many leading indus- 
trial and governmental leaders today. Reacting to this 
statement, one of the speakers emphasized the richness 
cf the contributions to public welfare which have 
come about through the diversity cf backgrounds 
from which yesterday’s and today’s leaders in the field 
have ccme. He felt confident that a greater breadth 
of view and purpose is possible when leadership 
emerges without narrow categorization of experience 
and training. One common element consistently noted 
among public welfare’s leaders has been their sense of 
purpose—“their conviction in the worthwhileness of 
the program and their ability to carry this sense of 
unified purpose into all ranks—that sense of common 
cause and unity which is the best guarantee against 
administrative discord, lethargy and ineffectiveness.” 

Money in terms of adequate salaries at beginning 
and advanced level jobs in public welfare is essential 
to attract and keep capable personnel who will choose 
the field as their career without fear cf depriving 
their dependents of their rights because of this choice. 
“Guts” are an important part of the job of being a 
leader, this discussant pointed out. Courage to stand 
by the princip!es and objective cf the programs, to 
dismiss ineffic.ent employees and to fight against pres- 
sures which undermine the programs, is often lacking 
to an appalling degree among administrators in many 
areas of American scciety today. A training program 
for supervisors in a local public welfare agency was 


described. 


Effective Field Services 


Panel: Grorce W. Cuessro, Administrative Field 
Officer, Division of Welfare and Medical Care, State 
Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York 


Mrs. ExizasetH Lankrorp DonLeavy, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Supervision of Local Services, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 


Emu J. Baciey, Director, Polk County Department 
of Public Welfare, Crookston, Minnesota 


Gienn C. James, Welfare Director, Shawnee 
County Social Welfare Board, Topeka, Kansas 


The strategic liaison role field representatives play 
as administrative supervisors, consultants and negoti- 
ators was emphasized as essential by some of the 


| speakers, and taken issue with by others. 


The field staff service is a distinctly twentieth 


century development, growing out of the increased 
' complexity of welfare services, the constant changes in 


the laws affecting assistance and service programs, 
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the constant revision of policies and procedures, and 
the requirement for maintaining uniformity of mini- 
mum standards. Walking the tightrope of legal con- 
formity on the basis of financial need on one hand 
and services on the basis of personal need on the other 
requires skillful teaching-helping services, which can 
best be performed by field staff. 

Emphasis was placed upon the authority inherent 
in the field representative’s position as the agent of the 
state department of public welfare. “Leadership stems 
from the top, and in the long pull there is nothing 
that substitutes for top conviction,” one speaker said, 
pointing out that the concept of authority ruled out 
the concept of the field representative as a negotiator. 

More acceptance and recognition of the leadership 
role of the county director and his right to ask the 
state field representative for help or to “muddle 
through” on his own was a plea made by one of the 
county directors at this session. Both county directors 
admitted the need for field staff services while express- 
ing the wish that county agencies could utilize their 
leadership role within the framework of the state 
agency’s policies. Regular, frequent and well-planned 
field visits, with written reports periodically and an- 
nual objective evaluations for the guidance of the 
county directors was stressed as essential to the effec- 
tiveness of field staff services. One county director 
urged that a work plan and an agenda should be 
worked out in advance by the local agency and the 
field representative together, thus providing each with 
guides for their work and setting forth goals toward 
which the local agency could strive. 

The use of group meetings conducted by the field 
representative in his geographic district, or initiated 
by him and led in turn by the county directors in the 
district, was one method described as effectively pro- 
ducing better understanding and cooperative relation- 
ships between state and local agencies. Another means 
was the invitation to state agency staff to participate 
in meetings of a state-wide county directors’ associa- 
tion. 

Discussion from the audience pointed to increased 
interest in the subject of field staff services and need 
for further exploration of the function at federal, state, 
and local levels. 





See also AGING, PERSONNEL: “Recruiting for 
Public Welfare,” SERVICES: “Attacking Depend- 
ency and Family Breakdown,” RELATIONS WITH 
OTHERS: “What Can Citizens Do for Public Wel- 
fare?” CURRENT CHALLENGES, LEGISLA- 
TION: “Taking Part in Legislative Progress” 











Children and Youth 


Most of the currently pressing problems in the child welfare field were 
examined by speakers and group discussion in a number of round tables. 
ADC, juvenile delinquency, foreign-born adoptions, as well as questions of 
broad effect in the field were among those covered. In addition, there was 
comprehensive review of what is now being done by a number of national 


agencies in this field. 


Public Welfare Services for Children 
and Youth 


Speakers: Mrs. Katuerine B. Oerrincer, Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Joseru H. Rem, Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York, New York 


Mrs. Oettinger emphasized that perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the immediate achievement of social objec- 
tives in public child welfare is the lack of trained 
personnel. Moreover the prospects for immediate 
improvement of this situation are not hopeful. If the 
schools of social work operate at their present capaci- 
ties there is no possibility that staff needs in public 
child welfare programs can be satisfied. It is therefore 
futile to advocate full coverage of service in the public 
child welfare programs without at the same time 
taking forceful concerted action to increase the supply 
of qualified personnel. 

Another urgent priority is for research, for if child 
welfare services are to be effective, current methods 
and techniques must be constantly evaluated and new 
or changed methods and techniques developed to 
serve children better. In this respect the statutory 
authority for the Children’s Bureau has not kept pace 
with current developments. The original charter 
authorized the Bureau to investigate and report on all 
matters pertaining to child life. The intervening 
years, however, have seen the development of other 
ways of stimulating and financing research, including 
the use of grants and contracts for research so as to 
draw on all resources, both governmental and volun- 
tary. The Children’s Bureau has not been able to take 
advantage of these developments, although legislative 
proposals are now being put forward by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to allow 
for such expanded activities by the bureau. 

Another basic objective is the provision of adequate 
public assistance, in which child welfare and public 
assistance programs have the common objectives of 


strengthening family life and serving children in 
their own homes. 

In the next decade there must be a renewed and 
concentrated emphasis on the preventive nature of 
child welfare services. Especially, it is time to give 
serious attention to what public welfare agencies can 
and must do to prevent and combat the epidemic 
social sickness of juvenile delinquency. A crash 
program will not meet this critical situation; planning 
must be on long range methods. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, especially through 
the Children’s Bureau and the National Institute of 
Mental Health, is conducting an intensive study of 
the ways in which the federal government can assist, 
both through substitute and fiscal measures, in dealing 
with these problems. Through the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Child Welfare Services, created by the cur- 
rent Congress, attention is also being given to defining 
goals for helping children and youth. 

Mr. Reid called upon state welfare departments to 
evaluate their programs in terms of whether all 
children in present or potential jeopardy are receiving 
the protection they need. Children are not fully pro- 
tected until the state agencies assume responsibility 
for knowing what is actually happening, or not 
happening, to children throughout the state, whether 
they are in foster care or elsewhere. 

There are tremendous potentialities for constructive 
leadership inherent in the licensing responsibility. The 
skills and methods used in licensing when it is con- 
ducted creatively are the same ones that are essential 
to effective overall state leadership in child welfare. 

A recent foster care study by the Child Welfare 
League of America revealed that separation of a child 
from its parents and placement in foster care is far 
more hazardous to the well-being of the child than 
the contraction of a contagious disease. The state 
unquestionably assumes responsibility for control of 
contagious diseases but some states do not even know 
the number of children in foster care, much less the 
length of time they are under care; whether they 
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should have been separated from their parents in the 
} first place; or whether any planning is being done to 
return the child to its family. 

Strong leadership by the state welfare agency does 
re not in any way mean that the public agency should 
es. § dominate the voluntary agencies or that the need for 
of § the voluntary agencies is less urgent than before. It 





val does mean, however, that the public agency must 

4! | assume statewide community organization responsi- 
bility for child welfare and that it must stimulate 
‘cooperative efforts between agencies of all kinds. 

in Public Welfare Services in Juvenile 

Delinquency 
ge Speakers: Dr. RayMonp F. Goutp, Social Science 
) 


Analyst, Professional Services Branch, National In- 
ive "stitute of Mental Health, DHEW, Bethesda, Mary- 
an i land 

sh | Maurice O. Hunt, Chief, Bureau of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


igh Dr. Gould called attention to the fact that in juven- 
of ile delinquency the United States may soon be faced 
of © with a crisis situation. On the other hand he pointed 
ist, out that we are not in the completely ignorant and 
ing helpless state that has faced humanity in some crises 
mm- in the past, such as natural disasters. Some of the 
‘ur- trends that indicate the approaching crisis are the 
ing coming increases in the child population of delin- 
quency age and the doubling of the delinquency rate 
; to in the last 10 years; the rapid urbanization of the 
all population; and the increasing mobility of the popu- 
ing lation. 
rO- 
lity 
not 


her 


There is substantial evidence that delinquency is 
a long-term reversible process. Symptoms of delin- 
quency frequently appear in early childhood years. 
Early intervention and continuing attention must be 
given if delinquency is to be controlled. Preventive 
care needs to continue through the adolescent years 
and perhaps beyond, with a variety of coordinated 
services. A desirable adjunct is an attempt to modify 
the spirit or climate or values of high-delinquency 


e. areas. 


ee ) Many experienced professionals have advocated 
ld | 


ysuch a coordinated community-wide program for 
af Wears, but so far none ever has been conducted with 
han ledequate staff for adequate duration and with ade- 
eae jquate resources. Although much more dces need to 
1 of ibe known, there should be efforts now to make use 
NOW Sof the best methods presently available. There is im- 
the ipressive clinical and pilot evidence that this multiple- 
they “service, coordinated approach is effective even with 
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the more chronic and disturbed type of delinquent 
and his family. The task, however, is difficult and 
formidable, and there is no panacea or short-cut pres- 
ently known which has demonstrated its effective- 
ness. 

One of the urgent needs of the moment is the 
development of a largely expanded program for staff 
training, with participation by the federal government 
similar to what has been done in the mental health 
field. Also much needs to be done in further re- 
search. There are promising hypotheses in some 
areas of the delinquent process but there are also 
great gaps in scientific knowledge. 

Dr. Gould further commented that since delin- 
quency is concentrated among low income minority 
groups, it is obvious that there is a major role for 
public welfare in delinquency prevention and early 
treatment. He referred to the APWA publication, 
Future Citizens All, which is the report of a nation- 
wide study on Aid to Dependent Children. The 
findings of this study show that there is nothing 
wrong with most of the ADC children which more 
adequate income, education and casework service 
would not have a good chance to alleviate. The 
study found a syndrome of healthy factors associ- 
ated with more adequate income and adequate case- 
work services, and on the other hand a syndrome 
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of pathogenic factors such as educational retarda- 
tion, inadequate housing, poor health care, and 
higher delinquency and adult crime rates associated 
with lower incomes per person and less adequate 
casework services. 

Since delinquency tends to be highly concentrated 
in the multi-problem family, and the multi-problem 
family tends to be dependent, it is obvious that the 
trained public welfare worker can carry a key role 
both in early case finding and in the coordination of 
services for multi-problem families and their delin- 
quent and handicapped children. A preventive job 
can be done with families where dependency is thus 
far the only major problem but where other problems 
are ready to take root if the family is not given ade- 
quate physical care and casework service. 

The APWA policy statement on juvenile delin- 
quency urges attacking the problem along these lines, 
teamed up with mental health, other social agencies, 
and correctional forces. 

The statement emphasizes that the broad base of 
public welfare programs carries an inherent responsi- 
bility for leadership in all matters affecting the social 
well-being of the community. The basic social serv- 
ices of public welfare are the heart of any preventive 
program. At their present level, however, they are 
inadequate in scope and coverage to meet the needs 
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of the communities they serve, whether in the pre- 


vention of juvenile delinquency or any other purpose. ) 


Public impatience is growing, and if the existing 
agencies do not take a vigorous lead, they will be 
pushed aside and new agencies will be set up to do 
the job. There is no justifiable reason for public 
welfare fighting to retain these functions merely to 
protect its vested interests. But public welfare already | 
has coverage in every county in the nation, and there- 
fore it is more feasible and more rational to strength- 
en the existing structure, rather than to create another 
network of services that would inevitably involve | 
overlap and costly duplication. 

If it is to meet this challenge, however, it must 
put its full energies into a major effort to see that 
programs are adequate. There are no easy alterna- 
tives. It was pointed out that if we had first waited 
until we had all the caseworkers and all the informa- 
tion we needed, we would still not be ready to pass 
the Social Security Act. 


Problems and Possibilities in ADC 


Speakers: Karuryn D. Goopwin, Director, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administra- 
tion, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 

Perer Kastus, Deputy Commissioner, Division of 

New York City Affairs, State Department of So- 

cial Welfare, New York, New York 

Of all the programs of income maintenance, Aid 
to Dependent Children is the one that would be 
expected to call forth great sympathy and pride in 
the protection the states and nation have been able 
to provide. But for at least the last 10 years ADC 
has been the subject of attack on many fronts. The 
rolls have increased. The costs have increased. The 
proportion of children who need help because parents 
have deserted or were not married has increased. No 
one can envision two and one-quarter million children 
as real people. To some it has appeared that these 
problems of family breakdown must be caused or 
increased by ADC. It is not so clearly apparent that 
the families who come to ADC are a concentrated 
sample of families affected by some of today’s social 
changes. 

Among the significant social changes which are in 
turn reflected in the ADC program is the soaring 
population increase. Since 1940 the number of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age has more than doubled. 
People are marrying younger and family breakup 
occurs most frequently among young couples. Infant 
deaths have been dramatically reduced. Fewer chil- 
dren are orphaned. Growing industrialization has 
produced greater economic hazards for the unskilled 
and uneducated. One child out of seven lives in a 
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family with less than $2,000 a year income, and half 
the families whose fathers are absent are in this group. 
Urban areas are drawing people away from rural 
living who frequently are not equ:pped to cope with 
urban living and employment conditions. 

The typical ADC family today was broken by the 
estrangement of ‘parents. It consists of three children, 
one under 6 years of age, one between 6 and 13, and 
one over 13, and the mother 36 years of age. The 
family lives in a place of 2500 or more population and 
has received ADC for about two years. The average 
amount of assistance per recipient is about $28 a 
month. 

The average ADC family lived close to the edge 
of real need before a crisis forced it to apply for as- 
sistance. About 60 percent of the recipients apply 
for aid within 12 months after a parent dies or 
becomes disabled or leaves home. Contrary to many 
persons’ belief, the average family has been receiving 
aid for about two years, and not from the birth of 
the children until they reach 18 years. The death 
of the wage earner as a cause of need has decreased 
from abcut 50 percent of the ADC caseload in 1937 
to 11 percent in 1958. This has been caused partly 
by the increase in life expectancy, and more impor- 
tantly because nine out of 10 families are now eligi- 
ble for benefits under Old-Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability insurance when the wage earner dies. This 
naturally increases the proportion of families who 
are on ADC for other reasons such as desertion and 
illegitimacy. 

Most of the current criticism of ADC is about the 
fathers who desert their children, and the unmarried 
mothers who don’t. A recent study in North Carolina 
found that only about 9 percent of the children born 
out of wedlock in: that state were receiving ADC. 
For the nation as a whole it is estimated that about 
13.5 percent of the children under 18 who were born 
out of wedlock are receiving ADC. Since this might 
be expected to be the most needy group of children 
in the nation, there is a question as to whether the 
ADC program is carrying its full responsibility. 

The underlying national will to improve the lot 
of children has always been in evidence as we estab- 
lished common schools, organized agencies and built 
institutions for the care of the orphaned and neg- 
lected, sought and supported measures which offered 
protection against the crippling and fatal diseases of 
childhood, and extended the police power of the state 
to outlaw forms of abuse and exploitation associated 
with child labor. It should be recognized that Title 
IV of the Social Security Act was itself a milestone. 
In addition to providing federal aid to the states, 
Title IV brought international focus once again to 





Maurice O. Hunt emphasizes a point in the session “Pub- 
lic Welfare Services in Juvenile Delinquency.” 


the principle of the first White House Conference 
on Children and Youth that proverty alone should 
not be the determining factor in deciding what is 
best for a child. 

The first real test of ADC came after the second 
world war with the mounting impact of family dis- 
organization. It was then that the program was being 
tested not alone for what it could do for families in 
financial stress but what, if anything, it had to offer 
by way of guidance and counseling to such distressed 
families and their children. The lack of clarity on 
this point was removed with the 1956 amendments 
which specifically authorized the extension of services 
which would contribute to and strengthen family 
life and help in the attainment of self-support. Many 
of the difficulties today stem from having accepted 
a too limited and too literal approach in the begin- 
ning. The 1956 amendments were intended to con- 
firm and support concepts which many had always 
believed were inherent in the program. Are we to 
say today that the needed official clarification may 
have come too late? 

In the criticisms that are brought against ADC 
two central facts very often stand out: (1) An ex- 
pectation that individuals and families in receipt of 
public aid should maintain higher moral standards 
than is true for the self-supporting population; (2) 
that marked deviation from accepted moral standards 
should subject these people to a less sympathetic ap- 
proach on the part of welfare agencies than is 
accorded others in similar economic difficulties. 

It is not enough to say that this is a program for 
helpless children and that children should not be 
punished for the sins of their parents. The real ques- 
tion is that it is not good for children to grow up in 
an environment that flouts the mores of our culture. 
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Foreign visitors at conference represent Indonesia, Pak- 
istan, Turkey and Brazil. 


What public welfare does in a professional or ad- 
ministrative capacity should be consistent with ac- 
cepted “moral” standards. We cannot lose sight of 
the fundamental principle that our power to act and 
to help stems from the sanction and authority of the 
law which is the repository of our ultimate moral 
sanctions. If the public thinks we are morally indif- 
ferent to what we see we are then cast in the unen- 
viable role of being apologists for evil and if we are 
not careful we can be caught on the horns of a 
dilemma from which there is no escape except to 
choose sides for or against the angels. 

In the final analysis the future of ADC is bound 
up with the future of public welfare, which will de- 
pend upon whether public welfare can achieve a 
status among governmental functions similar to that 
accorded education and public health. Public wel- 
fare’s principal identification has been with income 
maintenance, an area which hopefully will narrow 
with time. More than any other single assistance 
program, ADC provides the professional incentives 
and the opportunities for strengthening the most 
basic of human relationships, that of parent and child. 


Adoption of Foreign-Born Children 


Speakers: Mrs. Susan T. Perrtiss, Assistant Director, 
International Social Services, New York, New York 
Mivprep M. Arno.p, Director, Division of Social 
Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin- 
istration, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 

THeEoporE JaNnas, The Catholic Committee for Ref- 
ugees, New York, New York 

Ernest A. Miter, Attorney-at-Law; Special Con- 
sultant to New York State Legislative Committee 
on Matrimonial and Family Laws; New York, 
New York 


Many social agencies, both public and voluntary, 
are providing services in the adoption of children 
from foreign countries. Frequent changes in laws 
and regulations and irresponsible practices in proxy 
adoptions create difficulties in providing these serv- 
ices. Additional obstacles have stemmed from the 
agencies’ own lack of understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the problem and its effect on services to chil- 
dren both in the United States and abroad. 

In the last five years a number of commercial “baby 
hunters” have become well established in the inter- 
national placement of children for adoption, it was 
reported. That such a “business” can flourish without 
violating any federal laws can only be explained by 
the historical development and continuing dilemma 
in intercountry adoptions. Because of unethical prac- 
tices, these operators have brought overtly expressed 
resentment, especially in Greece and Italy, toward 
the United States, with possible serious effects on 
foreign relations. Strengthening services in these 
countries is essential. 

Intercountry placement of children is here to stay, 
and social agencies’ participation is essential for sta- 
bilization of the program. A series of temporary 
legislative measures have been passed since 1940 in an 
attempt to control the situation, but permanent legis- 
lation is needed. 

As a result of a series of conferences called by the 
White House last May, it was agreed that protection 
is needed for those adopted abroad, including proxy 
adoptions, as well as those brought to this country 
for adoption here. An administrative bill, recogniz- 
ing the need for permanence of legislation and giving 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
responsibility that protections are provided, was intro- 
duced in both House and Senate. Permanent legisla- 
tion was not passed this year. 

Because of the legal complexities of intercountry 
adoptions, an international conference of lawyers and 
social workers might be helpful. 

Sending children abroad for care has aroused re- 
sentment in some countries who traditionally have 
not been intensively concerned with children’s rights. 
Consequently, they have begun to question their in- 
stitutional programs, consider the impact of poverty 
on the lives of children, and change their attitudes 
regarding adoption and mixing heritage. 





See also ADMINISTRATION: “What Can Board 
Members Do About ADC?” “Putting Program Anal- 
ysis to Work for Child Welfare,” MENTAL 
HEALTH, LEGISLATION: “The Standard Family 
Court Act” 
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Current Challenges in Public Assistance 


Some of those attending the conference may have begun to wonder, after 
hearing a number of speakers, where there wasn't a challenge. The reports in 
this section were selected, however, because all discuss challenges and together 
represent a variety of the problems and trends with which public welfare 
must deal now and in the future. But many other references to challenging 
problems, trends and situations will be found throughout this issue. 


Social Insurance—Its Impact on 
Public Assistance 


Speakers: Rowert M. Batt, Deputy Director, Bureau 
of Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance, 
Social Security Administration, DHEW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Marcaret Barnarp, Director, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Division of Welfare and Medical Care, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New 
York 


Discussants: Rateicu C. Hopson, Director, City De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia 


Frank M. Woops, Director, State Division of Public 
Welfare, Lincoln, Nebraska 


While OASDI will provide retirement benefits to 
an increasingly larger percentage of people over 65 
in the next 25 years, the growth in the aged popula- 
tion will keep the number of people requiring old age 
assistance almost constant. A number of minor 
changes in eligibility requirements, not involving an 
increase in employer-employee contributions, might 
improve this situation: a lessening of the rate at which 
the “covered work” requirement increases under 
present law; extension of coverage to all possible jobs; 
better enforcement of coverage for groups such as 
household and farm employees. 

Eventually, however, the problem of the “ineligibles” 
will be solved, but OAA will still be required to sup- 
plement OASDI benefits in many cases. To cut down 
needed supplementation in all assistance categories, 
benefits must be kept in line with the economy. A 
modest increase in the minimum benefit and an in- 
crease in widows’ benefits would also help. 

Stressed by three speakers was the great importance 
of finding some solution to the problem of medical 
care for the aged, probably the largest single item 
requiring OASDI recipients to turn to OAA. The 
medical insurance problem also affects AD and AB. 
Suggested changes in OASDI reducing the need for 
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AD included the payment of benefits to persons under 
age 50 and to the wives and widows of disabled 
persons. 

In four states a disability benefit program provides 
insurance against off-thejob accident or illness for 
workers in covered industry, providing benefits for 
the period between the occurrence of disability and 
the actual receipt of OASDI benefits, as well as for 
temporary total disability. 

In ADC, “The most important impact . . . has 
been in taking over the job of supplying income for 
fatherless children and to a very considerable extent 
this job has been accomplished,” according to one 
speaker. Another speaker commented that social in- 
surance has removed the socially acceptable mothers 
of dependent children from ADC, leaving those who 
are divorced, separated, deserted or unmarried. The 
ADC program itself is then blamed for the increase 
in these social ills. The social insurances, combined 
with current social stresses have developed an ADC 
caseload heavily weighted with families who need 
the utmost casework skill. 

Suggestions to improve the economic problems of 
the ADC caseload included a children’s allowance 
program (payments for all children), disability in- 
surance programs, and elimination of the 50-year age 
limit for OASDI. 

The need for casework skills and the inability of 
insurance programs to give casework services were 
emphasized again in relation to general assistance. 


Through No Fault of Their Own 


Speakers: Perer W. Caniit, Executive Secretary, Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Grorce P. Mits, Executive Director, Allegheny 
County Board of Assistance, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Joun J. Scuarrer, Director, Cuyahoga County De- 
partment of Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio 
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J. Parrick McCartny, Assistant Director, Medical 
Care and Hospital Services, State Department of 
Public Assistance, Charleston, West Virginia 


The sizable unemp'oyment that has continued 
beyond the recovery of business from the 1957-59 
recession suggests that a new group of long-term 
dependents has evolved and may continue to present 
a serious threat to the country’s economic well-being 
unless the problem is remedied soon. The unique 
problem today is the number of industrially displaced 
workers who “through no fault of their own” have 
become victims of revolutionary changes in manu- 
facturing processes and industrial techniques. Men- 
tioned as some of these changes were automation, 
extensive reorganization of industrial plants together 
with their movement to smaller cities, and the decline 
of former major industries, such as the railroads. 
These have affected the unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, 


middle-aged, and older workers in marketable areas. 


Experiences in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), 
Ohio, were described as that community began to 
cope with problems of joblessness in 1955, and as it 
views its problems today. Concerted action by all 
community facilities prior to 1955 led to the tentative 
conclusion that in a community in which labor, indus- 
try, the press and welfare services pool their efforts 





Uf ee 
SOCIAL WORKERS II, III 


Positions available on all major islands for 
professionally skilled caseworkers in progres- 
sive public agency to provide family-centered 
services in these areas: Services to parents and 
children in own homes; rehabilitation and re- 
employment, economic assistance; protective 
services, foster care and adoptions (independ- 
ent, agency, foreign). 


Requirements 


MSW for Social Worker II class; MSW and one 
year of work experience for Social Worker III 
class. Although Hawaii has a 3-year residence 
requirement law, non-residents may be hired 
on one-year contract. Appointing salary any- 
where from $4,188 to $5,592 for Social Worker 
II class, and $4,836 to $6,468 for Social Worker 
III class. 


Write 
Miss Mary L. Noonan, Director 
Hawaii Department of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 339 
Honolulu 9, Hawaii 
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the problem can be handled. Since 1958, however, 
industry had failed to recall some 2,000 men and 
women with seniority and with skills no longer 
needed in their former p!aces of employment because 
of changes that had occurred. 

Industrial development in West Virginia, with its 
long-time dependence on the coal industry, and the 
factors of increasing mechanization of coal mines, 
autcmation in other basic industries, p!us absence of 
any defense installations, has led to chronic unem- 
ployment. Inadequacy and exhaustion of unemploy- 
ment benefits, together with inability to provide gen- 
eral assistance to those able to work, has multiplied 
current problems and has given rise to other asso- 
ciated ills. 

Solutions to these problems and the role of welfare 
led to brcad recommendations. “It means industry 
and labor working together, with such government 
guidance and aid as may be necessary, on an expanded 
and coordinated public-private system of basic unem- 
ployment insurance for the wage-earner, including 
provision for retraining of persons for whose skills 
there are no longer employment openings.” More 
specifically, these would include: unemployment in- 
surance with employee-employer contributions; exten- 
sion, strengthen:ng and expansion of present benefits, 
with provision for the care of dependents; retraining 
and re-education of displaced workers in depressed 
areas; provision for income incentives to be _per- 
mitted by state and federal laws. There was general 
agreement that there should be provision in all states 
for a general or unemployment assistance program, 
as well as a broadening of the ADC and disability 
programs. 

In addition to these basic solutions, the special 
project in Allegheny County (Pittsburgh), Pennsyl- 
vania, which resulted from the 1956 amendments on 
self-care was pointed out. In it approximately 450 
families were offered intensive social services through 
a team approach with the objective of motivating 
unemployed workers to accept retraining and re- 
habilitation. Approximately 70 percent of this ran- 
dom selection were successful in returning to work. 
The feeling of the group was that all of these devices 
have real merit when appropriately used. 


Public Welfare in the Big City 


Panel: James R. Dumpson, Commissioner, City De- 
partment of Welfare, New York, New York 
RanpotpH E. Wise, Commissioner, City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
WiuraM A. Barr, Superintendent, County Depart- 
ment of Charities, Los Angeles, California 
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CURRENT CHALLENGES 5| 


J. P. Lynes, Director, St. Louis City Welfare Office, 
Department of Public Health and Welfare, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


This ‘was an open discussion session with no pre- 
pared papers. Each panelist gave his opinion and 
statement of the topics discussed from his viewpoint 
as administrator of a large urban public welfare 
agency. The discussions centered around the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Problems presented to public welfare agencies in 
large metropolitan areas as the result of fast growing 
populations arising primarily from in-migration. 

2. Perennial problems of ADC. 

3. Unemployment in general, with special consid- 
eration of the effects of automation. 

4. Recruitment and retention of adequate personnel. 

Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and St. Louis are 
experiencing a great influx of non-white population, 
mostly Negroes and Puerto Ricans, who represent the 
lowest levels socially and economically and have 
caused public assistance rolls to rise, especially ADC. 
The Boston and Los Angeles administrators reported 
increases in population but stated the influx of people 
was not in the non-white group. 

All of the panel participants reported that ADC 
was being attacked in their cities, generally directed 


toward the granting of assistance to unwed mothers. 
According to the Chicago director most of the chil- 
dren in Cook county who are receiving ADC are 
very young and 89 percent of the recipients are 
non-white. Only one percent of the white children of 
Cook county are receiving assistance, whereas 29 
percent of all Negro children in this area are re- 
ceiving ADC grants. The program has been growing 
and there is alarm on the part of the community 
which has been reflected in the legislature. There are 
indications that the program is leveling and that 
there is some change in public opinion. The county 
commissioners have appointed a committee to study 
the situation. In New York city the ADC program 
is the largest, and at present the program is being 
attacked by the grand jury. 

Possible solutions as given by the panelists and 
members of the audience were: 

1. Determination of the facts and giving them to 
the public. 

2. Employment of adequate staff to determine eligi- 
bility and to prevent the granting of assistance to 
persons not entitled to help. 

3. Employment of qualified staff to provide services 
to mothers and children who need such services. Spe- 
cial casework units to work with “hard-core families” 


have been helpful. 








THE METROPOLITAN AREA As A RACIAL PROBLEM by Morton Grodzins. 
Seccnd printing, October 1959, paper, 50c. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN ACTION: The Record of Pittsburgh by Robert K. Brown. The 
development and study of the public housing program. October 1959, $3.00. 


THE EXPERT And THE ADMINISTRATOR by Jaleel Ahmad. An analysis of the 
role of the expert and the non-specialist, and the effective accommodation of 
both in administration. July 1959, paper, $1.00. 


THE FUTURE COURSE OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION edited by Law- 
rence C. Little. Specialists in sociology and psychology, among cthers, discuss 
the basic objectives of adult Christian education. September 1959, $5.00. 


Catalogs available 


The University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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It was reported that just at this time unemployment 
as a cause of dependency is not presenting a serious 
problem, but automation was recognized as a growing 
cause of unemployment. Rehabilitation centers oper- 
ated by welfare departments were cited as being 
helpful in the training and placement of needy per- 
sons, particularly the person advanced in years. New 
York reported that approximately half of the persons 
receiving general assistance were persons whose low 
wages and large families made supplementation 
necessary. 

All cities reported that recruitment and retention 
of personnel is their most difficult problem. Staff 
turnover is high—Chicago, 36 percent; New York, 
35 percent; Los Angeles, 30 percent. Salaries are 
considered low. Beginning salaries quoted were: 
Chicago, $335.00 a month; New York, $4,250.00 a 
year; Los Angeles, $375.00 a month. All require col- 
lege graduation as a prerequisite to employment. Phil- 
adelphia reported that many employees hold jobs in 
addition to their employment in the public welfare 
program because of low salaries. All are providing 
extensive in-service training programs and oppor- 
tunities for graduate training. 


Public Welfare and the Newcomer 
in the Community 


Speakers: James R. Dumpson, Commissioner, City 
Department of Public Welfare, New York, New 
York 
James G. Banks, Chief, Project Management Divi- 
sion, District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Savitta M. Simons, General Director, National 
Traveler’s Aid Association, New York, New York 





There was lots of “meat” in the discussion at “Social In- 
surance—Its Impact on Public Assistance.” 


“The sameness of the newcomers seems to be 
mostly in the response they receive from far too 
many that succeed in creating for them the feeling 
that they are the people at the bottom looking down,” 
said one speaker, who pointed out that the newcomer 
may be from another country, another state, another 
county or just another block. 


Prejudice against newcomers has its roots in the 
fact that they are frequently from another racial or 
ethnic group, and this prejudice is sometimes ex- 
pressed in “respectable” guises. The vicious circle 
resulting was pointed out by another speaker: “the 
deprivation, the hardship, the bitterness entailed by 


the denial of essential services, which we have come } 


to accept as the right of American citizens in need, 
result in a lack of adjustment, in unpleasant and anti- 
social behavior which increases prejudice.” 


Growing population mobility brings this problem 


to the fore. “We live virtually in a society on wheels, | 


less and less tied to geographic boundaries, and so it 
is increasingly urgent that we think in terms of serv- 
ices to people only on the basis of need,” said one 
speaker. 


Main problems of migrant families include housing, 
temporary financial assistance, vocational aid, school- 
ing, medical care, care for unmarried mothers, pro- 
tective services and information, and finding the 
services available in all of these areas. Because of the 
fearfulness of newcomers, according to one speaker, 
“A reaching-out service is indicated, both from a 


humanitarian point of view and from the point of | 


view of the constructive expenditure of community 
funds.” 


Among steps public welfare could take to solve these 
problems, starting with the elimination of residence 
requirements, would be: preventive services, such as 
working on labor recruitment in cooperation with 
state employment services; giving assistance until 
receipt of the first paycheck; and providing funds to 
reunite families where some of the children have been 
left behind. Greater use of referrals in cooperation 
with voluntary agencies was stressed. 


A special kind of newcomer problem occurs through 
displacement by urban renewal projects. Whether 


long-time residents or relative newcomers to the area! 


from which they are displaced, these people have 


many needs over and above decent housing in af 


healthful neighborhood. A demonstration project in 
Washington, D. C. has had considerable success in 
helping these people adjust to new neighborhoods 
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CURRENT CHALLENGES 


by adult education programs, formation of interest 
groups, and casework services, begun well before 
relocation, and efforts in the new neighborhood to 
interpret the problems of the newcomers to the old 
residents. 


Public Welfare in Medium and 
Smaller Communities 


Panel: Lean K. Dickinson, Executive Director, 
Dauphin County Board of Assistance, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Lawrence A. Marostics, Director, Laramie County 
Department of Public Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Gerorce W. Suaw, Director, Minnehaha County De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 


Mayme Stuxke1, Director, Lancaster County Divi- 
sion of Public Welfare, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Meta Vuicicn, Director, Santa Fe County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


As in the session for big cities, several references 
were made to problems related to criticism of ADC. 
The discussion on this and several other problems 
demonstrated that whether communities are small 
or medium in size, and whether there is a state or 
county supervised program, the welfare departments 
share many common problems. 


Other subjects prominent in the discussion were 
medical care, nursing homes and better interpreta- 
tion to the community. Some of the questions raised 
on medical care related to its financing, establishment 
of services and fees mutually agreeable to vendors, 
and use or overuse of medical care by recipients. In- 
volvement of vendors in planning medical service 
programs, in establishing fees and regulating pro- 
grams was pointed out as an effective aid in develop- 
ing good programs. 


Lack of sufficient nursing homes, inadequacy of 
care in many such homes, and means of matching 
the recipient’s need for care to the home providing the 
level of care he needs were among the common difh- 
culties cited by the group. 


One speaker urged more aggressive and positive 
attempts by agencies and administrators to develop 
public understanding of welfare programs and prob- 
lems. The ADC program was cited as especially 
needing such efforts. It was pointed out that facts, 
including those which delineate positive aspects of 
the program, are necessary to combat public criticism 
of this program. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
1960 SUMMER INSTITUTES 


SERIES I: June 20—July 1* 
1. Direct Casework with Chil- 


dren and Adolescents .............. Evelyn Fogel 
2. Casework with Parents ........ Claudeline P. Lewis 
3. Basic Issues in Foster Care 

ESE ES erer Norman Herstein 
4. Social Administration and 

Program Analysis .......... Edward E. Schwartz 
5. Supervision .............- Instructor to be announced 
6. Basic Concepts of Casework............ Wilda Dailey 
7. Staff Development ................ Mary Alice Roberts 
8. Social Work with the Juvenile 

ee ee Charles Shireman 
9. Psychiatry for Social Work- 

Par eee Dr. Robert S. Daniels 
10. Strengthening Services in 

Public Welfare ................ Mary Alice Roberts 
11. The Concept of “Role” and 

Social Casework _........... Helen Harris Perlman 


12. Dynamics of Social Process 
in Small Groups ............. Mary Louise Somers 


SERIES Il: July 25—August 5* 
I. III ccna iionecai Bernece Simon 
2. Family Diagnosis and Treat- 
Bee aR Frances H. Scherz 


3. The ADC Program: Its Poten- 
tial Values in Maintaining 
and Strengthening Family 
Ee scala 

4. Professional Development of 
Volunteer Programs in So- 
cial Work Settings......Bernice Wolfe Gordon 

5. Administration -.................... Charles Schottland 


Supervision ................................Charlotte Towle 


Jennie Zetland 


7. Casework Treatment of 
Adults with Character 
IEEE Helen Sholtis 


8. Growth and Development of 
PUI dics casiscccciteiesiri Arthur Mandelbaum 


9. Casework with Older People........ Esther Golber 
10. Community Organization in 


the Local Neighborhood.......... Simon Slavin 
11. Social Work in Psychiatric 
Hospitals ....... FSIS Ree Seen Helvi Boothe 


*Schedule is arranged so that the student may register 
for two institutes. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND APPLICATION FORM 
ON REQUEST 
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There was considerable interest, too, in problems 
of maintaining sufficient staff and quality of staff. One 
plan was described to lessen caseworkers’ time spent 
on paper work by the use of form recording. From 
the forms clerical workers develop budgets. Juvenile 
delinquency, day care, homemaker services, psychiatric 
services and housing were some of the other areas 
in which participants reported their agencies faced 
current problems. 


Emergency Welfare and Civil Defense 


Speakers: Barent F. Lanpstreet, Deputy Assistant 
Director, Emergency Community Services, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 


Rosert W. Beastey, Emergency Welfare Planning 
Officer, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Discussants: Matruew Furze, Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota 
Tuomas J. Lucas, Jr., Coordinator, Emergency 
Welfare Services, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison, Wisconsin 


“We've got to live, no matter how many skies have 
rallen.” This quotation from D. H. Lawrence, used 
by one speaker, expresses the urgent survival needs 
that could emerge from nuclear war and the terrible 
destruction in the face of which emergency welfare 
would have to function. Social and economic disrup- 
tion would compound the problems of death, injury, 
separation, and the threat of radioactive fallout in the 
event of war. 


Specific problems facing emergency welfare would 


be lodging for millions of persons displaced from 





their homes, lodging for institutionalized groups, 
food for people “pinned down” by fallout, clothing, 
uniting separated families, and guiding workers to 
sources of employment. 

Organizing to meet these needs, the National Plan 
for Civil and Defense Mobilization makes the federal 
government responsible for direction and coordina- 
tion on the national level and for guidance and tech- 
nical help to state governments, which are responsible 
for their own areas. Specific responsibility for emer- 
gency welfare services is delegated to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and state and lo- 
cal welfare departments, who will work with other 
agencies, such as the Post Office Department, to pro- 
vide related services. Emergency welfare planning 
must be integrated into existing organizational struc- 
ture, and private agencies and organizations should 
make their resources available to government in emer- 
gency welfare planning. 

Of great importance is continuity of government, 
meaning having a plan for the immediate conversion 
of the peacetime public welfare structure into a nu- 
cleus for providing survival aid and emergency wel- 
fare services. 

Wisconsin’s emergency welfare plans began in 1955 
with a plan for evacuation of institutions. Succeeding 
steps included specification of emergency welfare 
services; delegation of these specific tasks within the 
department; development of operational documents; 
development of a model ordinance for county depart- 
ments, all of which adopted it; and providing guid- 
ance, consultative and training services to local de- 
partments. A program for training volunteers was 
developed. 


The sessions on Public Welfare in the Big City (left) and in Medium and Smaller Communities (right) both pro- 
duced stimulating discussion. 
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Legislation and Public Welfare 


Because all public welfare is based in the law—federal, state and local— 
legislation 1s necessarily a primary concern for the public welfare field. Some 
of the implications of this, as well as some up-to-date thinking and proposals, 
received attention in several round tables related to this subject. 


Taking Part in Legislative Progress 


Speakers: Joun J. WackErMaAN, Commissioner, State 
Department of Social Welfare, Montpelier, Vermont 
f , I 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. Rosinson, Chairman, 
Commission on Public Aid and Assistance, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Discussants: Lowe.t Inerc, Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor, State Charities Aid Association, New York, 
New York 


Sypney B. Markey, Associate Director, Health and 
Welfare Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Two convictions permeated the discussions of this 
session: the essential responsibility of public welfare 
administration to participate in the progress of welfare 
legislation; and the importance of teamwork among 
official and voluntary agencies and citizen groups 
in its pursuit. 
Some of the basic principles in making progress 
in legislation stressed included: becoming sensitive 
to the needs of the public; never losing sight of the 
fact that a legislature is sensitive to the will and 
demands of the people; informing the public in ways 
that are alive and meaningful, including involvement 
of many people in assessing welfare needs and plan- 
ning for improvement; seeing welfare services in the 
total panorama of governmental services; realizing 
that the legislative process is a year-round process. 
Actual mechanics of achieving these essentials which 
were suggested by the speakers included: efforts by 
the administrator, both through the press and through 
personal contact, to sound out public thinking by 
“stirring up and generating thinking on welfare prob- 
tlems; encouraging all staff members to participate 
in such activity; using local planning councils to de- 
velop cooperation with other groups; being aware of 
rthe climate that prevails in a legislative session; 
sacquiring knowledge of legislative leaders and of 

he political leaders who are the “men behind the 

egislators”; observing careful timing of bills; having 
“cepartmental legislation prepared, or being assured 
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of its introduction, in well-thought-out form (which 
includes having no more than a single issue involved 
in each piece of legislation); 

Careful selection of sponsors of bills to be as non- 
controversial as possible; careful briefing of sponsors 
and supporting them at hearings by skilled staff 
presentation using simple, idiomatic language; full 
participation by social workers themselves as regis- 
tered voters; making use of contacts of voluntary 
agency board members with political leaders; know- 
ing sources of support and opposition to measures; 
realizing legislators are human and like praise; devel- 
oping a capacity to give and take, and when dis- 
appointed, to be so graciously. 

Communication and understanding between official 
and voluntary agencies, legislatures and citizens were 
held to be basic to all progress in legislation and one 
speaker said, “The common welfare we all serve, 
regardless of the source of the dollar used, mandates 
a teaming up for effective legislation.” 


Federal Legislative Objectives—APWA’s 
Guideposts 


Speaker: ELLEN Winston, Commissioner, State Board 
of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Discussants: CarLyLe D. Onsrup, Executive Director, 
State Public Welfare Board, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota 


Daniet I. Cronin, Deputy Agent, Overseers of the 
Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts 


From its very inception the APWA had basic policy 
statements, developed to come to grips with pressing 
problems of the day. After some years it was felt 
that a more definitive statement to use in presenting 
program objectives to Congress and other agencies 
was necessary. 

In 1945 the Platform of APWA was presented to 
the membership and accepted as the basic policy 
statement of the APWA. The Welfare Policy Com- 
mittee later broadened and extended this statement, 
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which resulted in the publication of Essentials of 
Public Welfare—A Basic Philosophy. 

Finally the Association began to issue annually its 
Federal Legislative Objectives. The objectives are the 
result of discussions through the years at APWA re- 
gional meetings from which suggestions and recom- 
mendations are made, and APWA members are 
urged to make suggestions. Each year these are re- 
viewed by the Welfare Policy Committee and others. 
The recommendations by the committee for changes 
as new legislation is enacted and new issues become 
evident are considered by the Board of Directors and 
the statements adopted by the Board become the As- 
sociation’s official policy. 

These Federal Legislative Objectives are then used 
as basic statements, principles or guides for APWA’s 
stands on current legislation. Not a series of separate 
statements, they are interdependent and have wide 
significance, it was stated. They provide the basis 
for testimony given at Congressional committee hear- 
ings, are useful to states in planning or considering 
legislation and are used by other national organiza- 
tions in formulating their platforms. Copies of the 
objectives are now being asked for by Congressmen 
in preparing bills for submission, it was noted. Be- 
cause they are broad statements they have application 
to a variety of issues. 
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The Federal Legislative Objectives are the basic 





philosophy of APWA. In addition to being used in} 


relation to federal and state legislation, the objectives 
also serve to explain the philosophy of APWA to all 
segments of society. They are readily available to 
guide the APWA in a course of action when situa. 
tions or issues are presented which require the agency 
to take a definite stand. 

In the 1960 Federal Legislative Objectives adopted! 
by the Board of Directors on November 30, 1959) 
there were no drastic changes proposed, it was ex-| 
plained, because significant action is expected of the} 
1960 Congress and the Welfare Policy Committee} 
felt it better to stand on established positions rather} 
than adding new ones. 


New Hope for Progress in Residence Laws 
Speakers: THe Honorasie Rosert A. Forsyrue, As- 
sistant Secretary, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 
Tue Honorasce Curistopuer Dex Sesto, Governor 
of Rhode Island, Providence, Rhode Island (Paper! 
presented by Augustine W. Riccio) 


Residence laws no longer serve the purpose that 
gave them reason for being, but they continue t 
flourish in contradiction to the nation’s prevailing 
social philosophy, pointed out one speaker. Argu- 
ments in support of residence laws have but little 
literature. The established order, however, is its own 
defense. 

Those who seek to remove residence restrictions 
see this problem in the context of an industrialized 
interdependent continent-wide society nationally dedi; 
cated to the maintenance of social and individual} 
security and internationally committed to human 
betterment. They assert that residence laws as they 
affect the administration of categorical programs de} 
grade the ideals of social security; they inhibit the! 
provisions of general assistance and defeat the pur 
poses of democracy. ' 

The contention that great numbers of people mij 
grate to obtain public assistance or larger assistance| 
Available 
information indicates that pecple move to improve 
their lot. It also indicates that residence laws impede 
the flow of ambitious and able people, particularl; 
heads of families who are unwilling to jeopardize 


payments is not borne out by the facts. 


their children’s, or their own, personal safety and 
economic security. workers who are will} 
ing to accept the risks of mobility have repeatedh 
demonstrated their value to the nation’s economy 

One speaker quoted from Secretary Flemming’s 
statement to the 1959 Governors’ Conference: “Te 
the extent that state funds are used the federal gov 
ernment has no legitimate concern. I am convinced 


Even so, 
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however, that to the extent that federal funds are 
utilized for public assistance purposes there should 
be no residence requirement. The federal govern- 
ment is making funds available in order that persons 
who are in need may receive assistance. It has no 
concern and should not have any concern about how 
long persons have lived in a particular community 
or state. In fact I feel that it is indefensible for the 
federal government to contine to permit the restric- 
tion of the use of its funds in this manner.” 

Historically, Rhode Island was one of the prime 
offenders in maintaining restrictive residence legis- 
lation. In 1943, however, Rhode Island discarded the 
residence requirement altogether. In 1950 the law 
was amended to require a one year residence require- 
ment for general assistance unless there was evidence 
that the applicant would become independent within 
a reasonable time. This provision with its broad 
“unless” clause has proved in practice not to be re- 
strictive. 

Rhode Island has found that families and individ- 
uals move from one state to another primarily because 
of economic opportunity and not because welfare 
laws are more liberal, and the lack of residence re- 
quirements does not alone attract migrants. 

The committee report which was adopted by the 
Governors’ Conference at its Puerto Rico meeting 
recommended that Congress enact legislation amend- 
ing the Social Security Act so that all four federally 
aided categories of public assistance will be governed 
by a uniform one-year ceiling on residence require- 
ments. 

Cooperation through the device of an interstate 
compact was also stressed heavily as an effective 
means for states’ assumption of responsibility in seek- 
ing solutions to the problem. General assistance would 
be left in the hands of the states, but interstate com- 
pacts should be developed so that needy persons mov- 
ing from one party state to another could not be 
denied aid. 

In states where general assistance is financed solely 
by political subdivisions of the state, it would appear 
to be both desirable and equitable for the state to pro- 
vide some form of financial aid covering cases that 
are part of the compact. Otherwise localities might 
be faced with an excessive burden through action of 
the state. 

The Standard Family Court Act 
Speakers: So. Rusix, Counsel, National Probation 
and Parole Association, New York, New York 
Dr. C. Witson Anpersoxn, Commissioner, Office 


for Children and Youth, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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City ($8.00), and Prevention of Chronic 
Illness ($6.00). $7.50 
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The recent Standard Family Court Act was de- 
veloped in response to widespread recognition of the 
need to develop and improve family courts through- 
out the country. Among the impelling reasons for 
this development were first that there are major 
shortcomings in the court handling of family actions. 
Much of this is due to shortcomings in the substan- 
tive law but much improvement can also be made 
by taking advantage of existing procedural possi- 
bilities. The model act, for example, provides that 
when a complaint is made by one member of a family 
against another the court staff shall inquire into the 
inter-personal relationships of the family and shall 
assist the family by extending or securing suitable 
measures of help and conciliation. It also offers civil 
procedure in non-support actions, which avoids the 
undesirable features of criminal prosecution. 

Another problem which it seeks to deal with is 
the characteristic dispersal of family problems among 
a great variety of courts. This means hardship on 
families, wasted effort by courts and their staffs and 
obstacles in the way of courts and staffs to improve 
their work, which often defeat the remedies or help 
which are sought. The Standard Act preposes a 
single autonomous family division in the court of 
general trial jurisdiction, with judges specially selected 
for family court work. This would result in an in- 
tegrated court at a high judicial level. 

The third major shortcoming in family cases in 
court is the absence or severe limitation of needed 
resources. Judicial manpower for juvenile cases is 
notoriously short. Probation and clinical service are 
usually not available for matrimonial actions, and 
marriage counseling services are usually not available 
to courts. The act provides for the development of 
services within the court system under a supervised 
state structure. 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN 


COMMITTEES ‘i 
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Mary Noonan, director of the Hawaii Department of 
Public Welfare, gives a let to Henry Harmon, Alaska 
Department of Public Welfare, when both new states are 
honored at the banquet. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


In substance, what the Family Court Act says is | 
that all jurisdiction in the broad range of commonly | 
accepted matters affecting children and families be ‘ 
embraced within a single division of a court enjoy- 
ing considerable autonomy, with a specialized group 
of judges serving the entire estate, and centrally ad- 
ministering court services. No state now has such a 
plan; many have parts but all of the plan is practical | 
and within reach. 

The Standard Family Court Act is one more 
significant development in our times which not only 
highlights and sharpens the need for a good public 
welfare service on the local and state level, but which 
will provide a clear and fruitful opportunity for the | 
further development and extension of public welfare. 
If good public welfare service is not forthcoming, 
there will be development of comprehensive social 
services under the auspices of the court itself when 
the Standard Family Court Act becomes a reality. 
The interests of public welfare are synonymous with 
those of the standard act. 


While the act lacks a precise definition of “family” 
it is clear that problems of juvenile behavior, neglect, 
custody, support, adoption, divorce, annulment, and 
separation, are to be given consideration in a single 
unified and integrated setting with a staff of specially 
skilled personnel working as a unit with a common 
philosophy and underlying purpose. 


The act proposes a statewide tribunal operating 
through regional structure within which will be com- 
ing to it nearly all the justiciable problems affecting 
the family. If this plan works successfully, some pub- 
lic welfare operations will be left in the embarrassing 
position of having to continue the state-local unit 
struggle while at the same time trying to achieve an 
integration of services. 


The state welfare agency has a decided obligation 
to take stock of its existing relationship with the 
juvenile and domestic relations courts and strive earn-| 
estly to define in principle and practice a role where 
the public agency can truly be an administrative aid 
to the court. Some of the specific areas in which pub- 
lice welfare should take further active responsibility 
include detention, shelter care, and the investigation 
prior to disposition. The operation of a detention or 
shelter facility, even though policies governing admis- 
sion and discharge are the prerogative of the court, 
should be in the hands of the public child care agency. 
Children, whether dependent, neg!ected, or delin- 
quent, are still children and if they need to be re- 
moved from their own home they should be served 
by the agency responsible for meeting this kind of 
need. 
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Administrative problems in medical assistance concerned the speakers and 
audiences at the medical care sessions—scope of program, quality and quan- 
tity of care, staffing patterns, and financing. Not all the problems were 
solved, but many persons commented that these perennial questions were 
approached at a higher level of administrative and technical proficiency than 
in past years. 


Medical and Medical Social Personnel 


Discussion Leader: Mrs. Mary S. Weaver, formerly 
Principal Medical Assistance Standards Specialist, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Speaker: S. J. Axetrop, M.D., Director, Bureau of 
Public Health Economics, University of Michigan 
School of Public Health; Principal Investigator, 
APWA Medical Assistance Research Project; Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


For the first time at the Biennial Round Table Con- 
ference, a special all-day group meeting was planned 
for medical and medical social staff of public welfare 
agencies for discussion of matters of mutual concern 
in public welfare medical care programs. 

In planning for this meeting, it had been suggested 
that it be a “slightly structured bull session,” and that 
it was. The only “structure” consisted of the speaker’s 
brief presentation at the beginning of the meeting, and 
the discussion leader’s skill in keeping the group 
focused on one subject long enough to permit airing 
of essential questions and comments. 

Dr. Axelrod pointed out the need to view public 
welfare medical care in the broad setting of present 


ated the problems common to all types of organized 
medical care and emphasized the special problem 
areas peculiar to the public welfare field. Changing 
attitudes, and accountability for the expenditure of 
increasing amounts of public funds for health services, 
are forcing public welfare agencies to assume responsi- 
bility for developing and maintaining standards of 
quality and quantity of medical care. 

This resulted in a discussion of the concept of 
“adequacy” in medical care and ways and means of 


persons. It was recognized that health problems are 
greater among the assistance group than in the gen- 
eral population and public agencies are obligated to 
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endeavor to make the best possible medical care avail- 
able in order to reduce dependency. Professional super- 
vision and proper use of agency staff are regarded as 
two prime factors essential to improvement in public 
medical care programs. Line relationships must be 
preserved, but it was shown that the helping process 
can flow in two directions within the agency—from 
the agency medical unit through the medical consul- 
tant to the supervisor to the caseworker and vice 
versa. Both are essential to a good medical program. 

There was considerable discussion of the various 
techniques employed in the evaluation of public 
medical care programs—both in terms of effective use 
of staff personnel and actual mechanical devices. 

Representatives from different states described 
various aspects of their medical programs—in particu- 
lar, their nursing home programs, rehabilitation proj- 
ects aimed at self-care and independent living, medical 
record keeping, mobilization of community resources, 
and cooperative arrangements between public health 
and public welfare departments. 

It was agreed that, at a minimum, an agency must 
know how much medical care it is providing and the 
extent to which this amount of care is meeting 
accepted standards of adequacy. 


Administrative Control Techniques 
in Medical Assistance 


Speaker: S. J. Axetrop, M.D., Director, Bureau of 
Public Health Economics, University of Michigan 
School of Public Health; Principal Investigator, 
APWA Medical Assistance Research Project, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


Discussants: Beatrice C. Beparp, Superintendent, 
Kankakee County Department of Public Aid, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois 
Lorraine Lotacono, Supervising Medical Social 
Work Consultant, State Welfare Department, Hart- 

ford, Connecticut 
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Because of the inescapable fact that public welfare 
agencies will continue to be faced with increasing 
medical care costs, Dr. Axelrod commented, the 
importance of administrative control techniques in 
medical assistance also grows. Such controls should 
promote good quality of care and should enable the 
program to remain within established fiscal limits. 
Care must be taken, however, that the application of 
any administrative control is specific and is less costly 
than what it attempts to control. 

The broad types of administrative controls include 
the form of payment to vendors, such as capitation, 
salary, and fee for service. Restrictions on amount and 
kind of service also constitute a usual method of con- 
trol. Requirement for prior or limited authorization, 
which is justifiable only for expensive and unusual 
services, is used in many programs. The administra- 
tive review may be considered to have two parts, that 
which achieves the agency’s responsibility for account- 
ability and that which evaluates the program from 
a professional viewpoint. Accountability review is 
strictly a clerical job. For other purposes the agency 
should use statistical review supplemented by pro- 
fessional staff review. Finally, a control technique 
which is used more often in insurance plans than in 
any governmental programs is that of a co-insurance 





















Virginia Vahey, Mrs. Mary 
Weaver, Dr. 8. ]. Axelrod and 
Dr. Marjorie Hosfeld listen 
intently to a comment in the 
special group meeting for 
medical and medical social 
personnel. 





feature or barrier payment, which tends to limit the } been 
patient’s use of services. 4 now 
Some further comments on administrative controls § and 
were: They should be directed only against the small } prod 
minority that are out of line; they must be based on} the 1 
objective standards and should not induce undesirable 
effects; controls should not be used to withhold 
medical services; and to the extent possible, me-j 
chanical statistical procedures should be used to save pea 


Me 
professional manpower. R 
. . e 

The two discussants represented respectively state Ww 


and local welfare departments. In the Connecticut 
program there has been a limited attempt to use} HE 
machine-produced summaries for control purposes.§ daj 
These are prepared on a quarterly basis and have not! cu: 
yet been found completely useful. Drug controls are 


— , W) 
done through a 10 percent pre-audit of drug bills on 
_ a om 
a rotating basis and a 100 percent post-audit of , 
ul 


selected drug stores. This has produced satisfactory 
results although it has not been in operation long, H« 
enough to be completely evaluated. publi 

The Illinois program has in the past placed consider-} mises 
able reliance on controls which are built into policy,” what 





and on the use of medical, dental, and drug advisory) of al 
committees. More recently a centralized review of differ 


drug pricing and adherence to the drug schedule has’ grou 
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he } been helpful to local agencies. The state agency has 

4 now instituted electronic data processing machinery 
ols} and it is hoped that in the future this will serve to 
all f produce: helpful utilization and cost data concerning 
~ eg medical assistance program. 





ble F 

old | Diagnoses vs. Dollars 

a Speakers: Henry C. Daniets, Administrative Officer, 
"| Medical, Health and Hospital Service, Welfare and 
- : Retirement Fund, United Mine Workers of America, 
al Washington, D. C. 


use} Hersert Norxin, M.D., Medical Director, Onon- 
ses.§ daga County Department of Public Welfare, Syra- 
not! cuse, New York 


are) Wituam B. Totten, Commissioner of Public Assist- 
er ance, State Department of Public Welfare, Harris- 

aii burg, Pennsylvania 

ong, How much and what quality of medical care should 


public assistance programs provide? Must compro- 

der-| mises in quality, quantity, and scope be made? If so, 

licy,/ what are the priorities? These were the subject areas 

sory of all three presentations, each made, however, from 

of differing points of view based on professional back- 
has ground and responsibility. 


There was early agreement in the discussion that 
the high quality, comprehensive health services needed 
in public welfare medical care programs are readily 
available. Not everyone would necessarily agree upon 
the components which are essential to such a program 

;and there is likely to be real disagreement on most 
efficient methods for obtaining it. The practical 
problem of deciding upon program limitations, either 

sia terms of specific categories of recipients or in terms 
fof certain types of medical service, face the majority 
tof agencies and administrators, since no more than 

+ one-third of the states currently are unhampered by 

‘}major budgetary limitations for all welfare services, 

jincluding medical care. 


' 


| It was pointed out that perhaps fewer errors will 
, be committed in operating a limited program if the 
proper choice of trained and experienced staff is made 
so that the necessary decisions will be made on pro- 
fessional and not on fiscal grounds. Professional 
criteria for priorities must override fiscal criteria. In 
the discussion of measures which would reduce the 
,pneed to limit the scope of a medical assistance pro- 
5 ram, many references were made to the need for 
initial sound program planning and the importance 
f administrative controls. 
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Programs limited to in-patient care in a hospital 
ere cited as an example of the way in which service 
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not provided by a limited program will relentlessly 
try to sneak into the magic circle of authorized 
benefits. Both physician and patient are tempted 
to use the hospital for services which could be equally 
well or better provided on an ambulatory basis. Ex- 
perience noted from one program limited to hospital 
care demonstrated that when the program was broad- 
ened to include specialist office care of patients on an 
ambulatory basis, hospital admission rates fell 16 per- 
cent within a relatively short period. 


There appeared to be agreement that, if the pro- 
gram must be limited, the initial service provided 
should be that of the general practitioner serving the 
family at home and in his office. Then services can 
be expanded as the budget permits. Beginning at this 
end of the medical care spectrum does not mean 
problems would be avoided, but the problems would 
be clearly defined and the solutions reasonable, since 
expensive services will not be substituted for more 
reasonably priced ones. 


The speakers agreed that administration of the 
program should be in an adequately staffed medical 
unit; that full recognition must be given to existing 
programs which actually do make services available 
to welfare recipients; that stress must be placed on 
continuity and quality of care and on comprehensive- 
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180,000 population. Services entire county. Excel- 


chiatric consultation available. 
lent climate and fishing. 


Contact: 


A. L. Kennedy, Director 
Welfare Services Agency 
P.O. Box 9056 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
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ness of care for a given individual or illness; and 
that prevention and rehabilitation should be stressed 
through considering these as integral parts of all 
stages of medical care. 


The Progressive Care Concept in 
Medical Assistance 


Speaker: Atonzo S. Yersy, M.D., Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Medical Affairs, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany, New York 


Discussants: Mary E. Davis, Medical Social Con- 
sultant, State Department of Public Welfare, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


Darwin Patmiere, Secretary, Metropolitan Health 
Division, Community Welfare Council, Dayton, 
Ohio 

The objective of this meeting was to draw a parallel 
between the concept of progressive patient care, as 
currently applied in hospitals, and welfare medical 
care programs. Hospitals providing care on this basis 
move the patient between units providing intensive 
care, intermediate care, and self-help service, as his 
needs require. 

There are two basic considerations in the progres- 
sive patient care concept. The first is evaluation. The 
patient’s needs are determined with a high degree of 
precision at the time of admission to the hospital, 
followed by a continuing evaluation as the patient’s 
condition changes. The other is the organization of 
the hospital’s resources of personnel and equipment 
so that patients are grouped in sections of the hospital 
where they may receive the amount and type of care 
they need, as indicated in the evaluation process. 

In any program of services to people where health 
services are to be provided or funds are to be supplied 
for their purchase, it is essential that a comprehensive 
evaluation of health needs be made an integral part 
of the establishment of eligibility or in the admission 
procedures of the program. Unfortunately, this is not 
done in most public welfare agencies. In the programs 
where there are medical eligibility factors, such as 
Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, and Aid to Dependent Children (with 
respect to the incapacitated parent only), there is 
evaluation of the physical or mental condition relat- 
ing to eligibility. Beyond this, the agency generally 
has no knowledge of the applicant’s general physical 
condition except the information he himself is able 
to give to the caseworker. 

It is all too infrequent that any organized effort is 
made to learn the nature, degree and extent of the 
health problem, as well as its effect on the client and 





on members of his family. It is even more unusual for 
the agency to attempt to evaluate the appropriateness) 
of the service rendered and, where necessary, to take 
steps to see that more appropriate services are pro- 
vided. Welfare medical care programs in far too many§ 
instances are not programs at all but are bill paying) 
agencies not unlike cash indemnity health insurance 
To the extent that public welfare agencies move from) 
this point to that of building into their medical care 
services the elements of evaluation and matching oj 
service to need, medical assistance programs will be 
progressive and will help clients move nearer to phys} 
ical and financial independence. 

Progressive patient care, like most so-called new 
concepts, is really not new at all but is rather 4 
return to the idea that the patient himself is of firs 
importance. Both in hospital care and in welfard 
programs, this idea became for a period buried under 
emphasis on administration, so that the programs have 
been policy centered rather than patient centered. 

Today the hospital is seen as a mecca of medical 
salvation. People from all walks of life go to hos 
pitals for care. The welfare department, however, is 
likely to be seen with fear as a source of help since 
“only failures and misfits go to welfare departments.’ 
Despite staff limitations it would seem that an alert 
ness and sensitivity to health needs, as part of the 
entire spectrum of need which the applicant maj 
bring to the agency, could help to establish a mor 
modern concept of public welfare services. 


Health Needs of the Aged: | 
New Approaches 


Speakers: Dr. Ernet Suanas, Senior Study Director 
National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Acnes W. Brewster, Medical Economist, Divi 
sion of Program Research, Social Security Adminis} 


tration, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Guy R. Justis, Executive Director, State Depart) 
ment of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado 


In a study of the health needs of older people madd 
by the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago a sample of all older persons 
in the United States who were not in institutions wa 
interviewed in the spring of 1957. Each person inter! 
viewed was asked to identify the family member! 
relative or friend to whom he would turn in a health 
crisis and these people were also interviewed. 

One question, “How sick are older people?” pro 
duced some unexpected data. While 85 percent of the 
older persons interviewed reported an illness or dis 
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ability during the four weeks preceding the interview, 
less than 30 percent had consulted a physician. The 
general picture which emerged from these interviews 
is of an older population with many complaints but 
with relatively few which the respondent considers 
serious enough to. require medical care. 

In a discussion of health insurance for the aged 
who have enough income to finance at least part of 
their medical care, it was pointed out that persons 
aged 65 and over have lower than average incomes, 
with about three-fifths of all aged persons having 
money income of less than $1,000 a year and four-fifths 
with less than $2,000 a year. 

The aged are less likely than the population under 
65 to be affected with acute disorders but are much 
more likely to have chronic conditions. One conse- 
quence of this is their need for more home and office 
care from a physician and a greater use of prescrip- 
tions and drugs on a continued basis. Their average 
stay in short-term hospitals is almost twice that of 
younger persons. Existing forms of voluntary health 
insurance were generally designed for the working 
population and intended to finance the costs of care in 
acute general hospitals, services of high cost and low 
incidence. 

Three and a half million of the slightly more than 
six million aged persons (there are 15.5 million persons 
65 and over) having at least some health insurance 
protection are members of Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plans. Very recently several commercial insurance 
companies have begun to market health insurance 
specifically planned for older people. 

Colorado is the only state where, on a statewide 
basis, contracts have been arranged with Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield for coverage of recipients. In the 
Aid to Dependent Children program this insurance 
is provided on a premium basis. In Old Age Pension 
(the title of OAA in Colorado) Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield handles the program on a cost-plus basis. A 
program of hospital care, including physicians’ services 
in the hospital, and a program of nursing home care 
became operative in February 1958. Because the 
program is financed from earmarked funds limited to 
$10 million per year for medical care for old age 
pensioners it was believed that the program should be 
initiated on a limited basis and expanded as experience 
indicated that this was feasible. 

The agreement with Blue Cross provides that hos- 
pital billings are to be paid under the same regula- 
tions and rates existing in the Blue Cross compre- 
hensive coverage plan but with all waiting periods 
waived. 

The State Department of Public Welfare has also 





entered into an agreement with Blue Shield whereby 
that organization acts as its agent in providing pay- 
ment for in-hospital physicians’ services. Again, these 
services are paid under the same regulations and fee 
schedules as those governing the Blue Shield Standard 
Coverage Plan. 


The cost of nursing home care is met through a 
combination of money and vendor payments. How- 
ever, Blue Shield is acting as the State Department's 
agent and paying physicians for services rendered in 
nursing homes. 
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A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
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Mental Health and Public Welfare 


The urgency of developing closer and more effective inter-relationships 
in these two fields in order to meet a nation-wide problem of increasing 
community impact was recognized by participants in two sessions. In addt- 
tion, various sessions in both the Aging and Children and Youth fields 
touched on aspects of these problems. 


Services for Mentally Ill and Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 


Speakers: Martin Guta, Specialist on Group Care, 
Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, DHEW, Washington, D.C. 


Dorotuy Ware, Assistant Director, Division for 
Children and Youth, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin 


Paut Haun, M.D., Director of Training, Division 
of Mental Health and Hospitals, State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 


“Emotionally disturbed children? Who is going to 
lobby for them?” This question was answered in 
Wisconsin by the action of social workers, citizen 
groups, the State Department of Public Welfare and 
other groups who became aware of the need for 
treatment services for disturbed children. Legislation 
establishing a treatment center for 50 patients (operat- 
ing cost $8,000 to $10,000 annually per child) was 
introduced and defeated in 1957, but a committee to 
study mental health programs for children and youth 
during the 1957-59 interim was created. 

Aiming “to make a frontal attack on mental illness 
at all levels, and thus slow the march of the mentally 
ill to new institutions,” the committee proposed (1) 
the building of a treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children, (2) prevention through state-aided, 
all-purpose guidance clinics around the state, and (3) 
establishment of a mental health advisory board. 
The bill as proposed by the committee was passed 
in 1959. 

A New Jersey statute was enacted in 1951 provid- 
ing for “. . . coordination of all public and private 
facilities for the protection and care of children. . . .” 
Conferences and studies following this, as well as the 
activity of voluntary civic, religious, service and pro- 


fessional organizations, resulted in the passage of 
six bills of particular relevance. Among them were 
provisions for diagnosis and education of mentally 
retarded children; research and training in the area 
of retardation; casefinding of disturbed children 
whose intelligence is not impaired; special classes for 
disturbed children who can remain in the public 
schools; a network of child guidance clinics around 
the state; and a residential treatment center for dis- 
turbed children. 

The importance of early detection was also stressed 
by another speaker, who quoted an Illinois survey 
showing that 2.16 percent of school age children are 
mildly or severely disturbed. Suggested resources for 
detection are the pediatrician and public health nurse 
for the pre-school age child, and the school for the 
older child. 

Experience with two voluntary-sponsored day schoo!s 
showed that some disturbed children can be treated 
without removal from their families, giving hope that 
major inroads on the problem of treating disturbed 
children can be made without developing vast pro- 
grams for residential care. 

Foster homes as treatment facilities, collaborating 
with psychiatrists and public schools, were considered 
in the discussion. These foster parents accept disturbed 
children’s behavior and are also tolerant of commu- 
nity criticism. 

The importance of inter-agency cooperation and 
development of community, as well as institutional, 





| 


mental health services was stressed and illustrated by | 


all speakers. 


Working Together for Mental Health 


Speaker: Jutian G. Hanton, Psychiatric Social Work 
Consultant, Public Health Service, DHEW, Region 
III, Charlottesville, Virginia 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Discussants: Dare C. Cameron, M.D., Director, Med- 
ical Services Division, State Department of Public 
Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota 


W. Marvin Larson, Chief Social Worker, Division 
of Mental Hygiene, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Setma Maysett, Director, Marion County 
Department of Social Welfare, Marion, Kansas 


Inter-agency cooperation is essential to achieving 
mental health as a community-wide goal. “Too often 
.. . public welfare throws up its defenses as if to 
repel the expected onslaught from mental health 
sources”—this, according to one speaker, is what may 
happen when a mental hospital system releases large 
numbers of patients. At the same time, mental health 
may fail to take proper responsibility for the prob- 
lems it is creating in communities. In some states the 
law requires welfare departments to provide services 
to discharged mental patients. 

Orientation programs both for welfare and hospital 
pecple, might help solve these problems. In Minne- 
sota, welfare workers receive a three-day orientation 
in hospital procedures, but hospital people are not 
really taken out to the county welfare department. 

Dovetailing the services of state and local agencies 
has resulted in a cooperative mental health program 
in Kansas. County welfare agencies work with the 
patient and his family in pre-admission hospital plan- 
ning, work with the family during hospitalization, 
and prepare the community for acceptance of the 
patient upon his return. The state department relies 
on the county department for information about the 
case, giving local agencies considerable responsibility 
for case finding. During trial releases, the hospital 
social worker keeps in contact with the county social 
worker, who evaluates the patient’s adjustment and 
helps with problems outside the hospital. 

Wisconsin’s social work consultant, operating out 
of the district office, coordinates institutional and com- 
munity social services by consulting with the local 
welfare department and others on specific cases, and 
by organizing community mental health services and 
mental health education. 

Roles are reversed in the case of disturbed, non- 
hospitalized welfare clients, for whom the welfare 
department has primary responsibility. Community 
mental health clinics, geared to community needs, 
and better referral practices would enable welfare to 
take advantage of mental health’s skills in dealing 
with these clients. 

Local mental health units serve the dual purpose 
of treatment and community education, with the aim 
that “a person must feel that the pain of the problem 
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One of the round tables where visuals were used was 


“Working Together for Mental Health.” 


is greater than the pain of going for help,” according 
to one speaker. A public health study of “How Do 
You Change Attitudes?” has recently begun in Min- 
nesota. Reflecting a transition from institutional to 
community emphasis, new legislation in Wisconsin 
provides for state aid to community mental health 
clinics, which must be responsible for total mental 
health services in the community, and a clinic con- 
sultation team to serve the clinics. 





Meetings Coming Up 


All of APWA’s 1960 regional conferences have now 
been scheduled, and program planning is underway. 
Dates and places will be: 

CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota April 10-13 
SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

Bellemont Motor Hotel, Baton Rouge, La. Apr. 19-22 
MOUNTAIN STATES REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyoming May 24-27 
NORTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

Grossinger Hotel, Grossinger, New York. Sept. 6-9 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Kentucky. Sept. 21-23 


WEST COAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore...Oct. 9-12 





Personnel and Training 


If any one problem could be said to emerge dominant from this con- 
Jerence it would probably be that of adequate personnel. Again and again, 
as speakers and groups explored one problem and challenge after another, 
discussants agreed that a major roadblock to successful solution was lack of 
sufficient competent personnel. In the sessions reported below, efforts were 
made to find some of the answers to this all-pervading problem. 


CSWE’s Curriculum Study and 
Public Welfare 


Panel: Ernest F. Witte, Executive Director, Council 
on Social Work Education, New York, New York 


Joun F. Pierz, Bureau of Standards and Procedures, 
Division of Welfare, State Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Mrs. Betty S. Cornette, District Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Tampa, Florida 


Implications of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion’s Curriculum Study for public welfare in areas 
as diverse as staff turnover and public relations were 
discussed at this session. Stressed by two speakers was 
the dignity the study gives to the public assistance 
caseworker, aiding both general public relations and 
understanding of the public field by schools of social 
work. According to one speaker, “The curriculum 
study established that casework is casework,” be it in 
public assistance or child welfare, and the idea that 
caseworkers should be differentiated only on the bases 
of education and experience now has scholarly support. 

In finding the “critical requirements” of four posi- 
tions in public welfare, the Public Social Services 
Project of the study provides a basis for in-service 
training, job descriptions, selection of staff, as well as 
personal introspection. 

The study’s controversial recommendations about 
undergraduate education “could be the break-through 
on the road to lifting the public assistance agencies 
from their present position,” according to one speaker. 

Improved recruitment and educational leave pro- 
g:ams also seem to follow from this part of the study. 

The general question of training for supervisory 
and administrative positions was raised when the 
study’s idea that the supervisor in public welfare too 
often has responsibility for casework decisions in indi- 
vidual cases was brought up. One speaker felt that 
this situation is bound to continue until total adequacy 
of all staff is achieved. 
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The study’s point was clarified as indicating that 
the responsibilities of the caseworker must be clearly 
defined if the agency is to hold its personnel, and that 
it is important in general to classify jobs in relation 
to competence. 

In some instances, according to one speaker, “The 
caseworker makes better decisions because of a more 
intimate knowledge of case situations.” The next 
point made was that “the supervisor holding on to 
decision-making is an occupational disease,” caused by 
frequent changes in staff. 

The lack of training for the beginning supervisor, 
both in schools and on the job, was discussed. The 
study concludes that the Master’s program offers 
opportunity for training in administration and super- 
vision. 

One speaker concluded by suggesting that while the 


implications of the study are comforting, “many of 


us are ready to move from ‘implication’ to ‘implemen- 


tation’.” 


Administration Looks At 
Staff Development 


Panel: W. E. Hotcoms, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jackson, Mississippi 


Cuarine J. Birxins, Director, Denver Department 
of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado 


Mrs. Ferese S. Cone, State Training Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Waterboro, 
South Carolina 


Mrs. Marcarer DeWirt, Assistant to First Deputy 
Ccmmissioner, City Department of Public Welfare, 
New York, New York 


The concept of staff development as the day-by-day 
way in which the work of an agency is performed, 
and as inherently an integral part of administration, 
was considered at this round table session by state 
and Iccal public welfare adm‘nistrators and a staff 
develcpment specialist. 

All of the speakers spoke forcefully about the im- 
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portance of the top executive of an agency having 
deep conviction about the need for competent s:aff. 
The responsibility cf the agency to develop staff com- 
petency in relation to.the objectives of the programs 
the agency administers was stressed. 


Encouraging employees to take advantage of edu- 


| cational leave provisions through attendance at pro- 


fessional and technical schools and universities was 
described as an essential part of the staff develop- 
ment program in the state of Mississippi. This in- 
cludes not only full salary, travel and fees for study 
at graduate schools of social work, but also for tech- 
nical and administrative staff. Work-study arrange- 
ments, attendance at secretarial courses for meeting 
requirements of up-graded job classifications, night 
classes and special extension classes are included. 

Job-centered training is carried out in the depart- 
ment by its own division of training. This includes 
a centralized orientation center, regular group meet- 
ings conducted in the districts throughout the state 
for various levels of staff on a planned, continuing 
basis, encouragement of staff to attend workshops 
and conferences on agency time and at agency ex- 
pense both within and without the state, maintenance 
of a well-equipped library and staff participation in 
professional organizations and societies, even during 
agency hours when necessary. 

Pointing out that orientation and on-going staff 
development programs are expensive, another speaker 
emphasized that they must still be regarded as wholly 
essential to the work of the agency and actually pay 
rich dividends in improved levels of performance, 
improved staff morale and in the services provided 
by the agency. Lack of trained staff “spells danger,” 
this speaker pointed out, accenting again that staff 
development programs must be an integral part of 
administration, involving staff participation at all 
levels but particularly that of the administrative staff 
who need to have “ironclad” convictions about the 
importance of competent staff. 

Staff development as a “specialty” requiring a full 
time employee has emerged in the last decade. It is 
a dynamic administrative function with a definite 
place in the organizational structure of the agency, 
operating with and for administration and with direct 
and indirect relationships to the total staff. Areas of 
responsibility were outlined and the job functions of 
the staff training person were described. 

How staff training can be done, even under ex- 
treme difficulties of diversified staff, high turnover 
of staff, too heavy work loads, and other complexities 
was blueprinted for the group. Administrative convic- 
tion was the key to an intensive staff development 





program carried on over a two-year period. On-the- 
job training was concentrated in the first line super- 
visory staff with the actual training job done by “in- 
structors” chosen from the social service staff. These 
instructors carried on their regular job assignments in 
addition to the training task which required one full 
day’s time each week for a quarter of the year. 

Throughout the session it was reiterated that staff 
development cannot be postponed until some future 
ideal time, or until the most competent staff training 
specialist available is employed. It must begin for 
each employee the day he is employed, and continue 
throughout his tenure with the agency. 


Recruiting for Public Welfare 


Speaker: Aex Rosen, Consultant on Careers in Social 
Work, Council on Social Work Education, New 
York, New York 

Discussants: Mrs. Frances G. Brewer, Administrative 
Assistant, Hamilton County Welfare Department, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Martua Horne, Director of Personnel, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Jacksonville, Florida 
Approximately 15,000 new social workers are needed 

each year to keep pace with the expanding population 
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and growing welfare programs. Sixty-five percent of 
these workers are needed in the public social services, 
and this percentage may increase, it was explained. 


“Summer of Decision,” a recruitment film for high 
school juniors and seniors and lower classmen in 
colleges and universities, was shown at this session. 
The film and a discussion guide to accompany it 
were produced by the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion and are available to schools, community groups, 
and public and voluntary social agencies. The film 
shows several young people in a summer-work pro- 
gram in which the student of college age is oriented 
to a variety of social agencies. The film contains 
sincere and factual descriptions of a variety of social 
work jobs as well as inspiring tributes to the social 
values of this work. 


Spot announcements for TV stations were also 
shown. This series was developed by the Florida 
Department of Public Welfare, the only state public 
welfare agency which has employed a full time 
recruitment specialist on its staff and carried out a 
statewide recruitment program over a two-year period. 


This effort was described as unusually fruitful. 


The Cincinnati Public Welfare Department’s par- 
ticipation in Careers in Social Work, a community- 
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wide recruitment program involving all public and 
voluntary social agencies under sponsorship of the 
community’s Junior League chapter, was described. 
Similar recruitment projects have gotten underway 
in seven other large urban communities across the 


country, under a variety of sponsorships. The public 


AEE REI 


welfare agencies find that improved community under- | 


standing of program, clientele, staff and objectives 
result. 


Not only do young people need to be fully informed 


about social work and public welfare as a challenging 


vocational choice, but their parents frequently play | 


an important role in the choices they feel free to 
make, it was pointed out in the discussion. Recruit- 
ment projects such as summer-work experience pro- 
grams demand sufficient staff time to work intensively 
with students. Staff members of the Department of 
Health, and Welfare that 


system classifications have been worked out to cover 


Education, said merit 


summer-work students and reimbursement under 


administrative costs. 





See also SERVICES, ADMINISTRATION: “Effec- 


tive Field Services” 


The Mississippi State Commissioner speaks on one of the most often referred-to subjects of the conference at “Ad- 
ministration Looks at Staff Development.” 
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Public Welfare and the Aging 


Beside the general current interest in this subject, APWA’s new special 
Public Welfare Project on Aging gave further impetus to its coverage 
at the conference. Numerous round tables were scheduled which dealt with 
a wide variety of current problems, questions and experiences in the field. 


Administrative Planning for Services for 
the Aging 


Speaker: Wiutiam P. Samer, Executive Director, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania 


Discussants: Mrs. Marcaret H. Jacks, Supervisor, 
Welfare Services, Department of Public Welfare, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Mrs. Barsara C. Coucuiin, Director, State Welfare 
Department, Reno, Nevada 


The whole intent of administrative planning may 
be wrapped up in two words—conviction and per- 
formance. Conviction on the part of social service 
staff stems from that of the administrator, which in 
turn derives from the commitment of the community. 

A review of planning for services to the aging has 
shown factors involved include urbanization, employ- 
ment policies and practices, the advent of the Social 
Security Act, and changes in cultural factors which 
have affected the aging. The present picture shows a 
vast conglomeration of professional and community 
services, most of them directed to a specific area of 
need, such as income maintenance, employment, hous- 
ing, health, recreation and education. Services which 


can be provided to meet these needs include definition 


of minimum subsistence standards, broadening OASDI 
coverage and benefits, increased employment oppor- 


) tunities, assistance in helping persons maintain their 


own homes, counselling, help in securing medical care 
and recreational and educational programs. Efforts to 
provide services are spotty and there is a lack of cen- 
tral planning for meeting all needs of elderly people. 

The 1956 amendments have been helpful but need 
further implementation. Further experimentation and 
study are also needed before a full service program 


' can be operative. 


Administrative responsibilities require a clear evalu- 


ation of services which can prove most effective. This 


may include reduction of caseloads, focus on service 
responsibilities clear of policy and procedure, flexibility 


in the use of staff, in-service training and liberal edu- 
cation and leave policies. 

Social service needs of older people require clearer 
identification. Planning for adequate staff time in 
serving the aging person is essential, for he requires 
increased time for interpretation. Agencies must em- 
phasize that service needs are as essential as financial 
assistance. Efforts must also be made to include volun- 
teers in an over-all program. One area that requires 
additional concentration is the inclusion of courses on 
growth and behavior patterns of the aging in the 
schools of social work. Responsibility for planning the 
relationship of services to the aging with other activi- 
ties in the agency and their coordination with other 
community services was stressed. When services are 
planned broadly for all groups irrespective of age, the 
question arises whether the aging are given enough 
consideration in accordance with their number and 
needs. Present planning for homemakers’ services in 
Nevada was cited to demonstrate this point. 

Another important administrative principle is secur- 
ing participation of those served, exemplified by bring- 
ing older persons in on planning through service on 
boards and other activities. Surveys must be carefully 
planned, be free of questions that may arouse resent- 
ment or seem like prying, and be constructed to secure 
full participation. 


Government Moves Ahead in the Aging 
Field 


Speakers: Warren T. Roupesusn, Executive Director, 
Federal Council on Aging, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Honorasce Rospertr W. Kean, Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, White House Conference on 
Aging, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 

Siwney Spector, Staff Director, Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging, Committee on 


Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jay L. Roney, Director, APWA Public Welfare 
Project on Aging 
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The aging, their problems and services to them, was a major conference subject. This group is considering “Mobiliz- 
ing Community Help for the Aging.” 


The Federal Council on Aging, directed by the 
President to aid the various federal agencies in 
improving the effectiveness of their programs in the 
field of aging and to make recommendations to him 
and the agencies on how needs can better be met, 
resulted in an over-all survey of total federal involve- 
ment in this field. 

The Federal Council also reported a dollar measure- 
ment of federal activities for older people totaling $14.6 
billion in expenditures from budget and trust funds. 
Three specific points were emphasized: (1) the widely 
spread interest throughout the federal government 
and other organizations; (2) the tremendous size of 
federal expenditures; (3) rapid growth of activity at 
all levels of government. The position of the Council 
is to (1) encourage members of society to solve their 
own problem to retain their independence and sense 
of responsibility; (2) recognize the concern of organ- 
ized society for problems beyond the capacity of the 
individual and the family; (3) support the principle 
that measures-in-aid be most naturally rendered by 
sources closest to the aged. 

The staff director of the Senate Subcommitte on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging noted that interest 
across the nation is focused on the aged group over 


75, which now comprises about 6 million persons and 
is expected to grow to 9 million. The number one 


problem as seen by the subcommittee is the financing | 
of medical care and hospitalization; number two, | 


millions of oldsters are forced to live on substandard 
incomes; number three, the country has allowed 


minimum standards for nursing homes to become | 


maximum standards; number four, housing, both pub- 
lic and private, is inadequate; number five, employ- 
ment needs: more steam behind it. 

The chairman of the National Advisory Committee 


on the White House Conference for Aging pointed | 
out that in addition to a number of people from public | 


welfare serving on the committee, 17 governors have 
designated welfare department heads to carry state 


responsibility for the White House Conference. He } 

observed that interest in the aging is widespread but J 
. . . . . § 

activities in this field are somewhat helter-skelter. He 


looks to the state and local levels as the sources for 
the principal contributions to progress and accomplish- 
ment in connection with the White House Conference. 

The director of the APWA Public Welfare Project 
on Aging stated its purpose will be to study and 
analyze existing and needed programs to help 
strengthen or revise them as appropriate. A summary 
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of inquiries to the 52 state welfare departments showed 
a primary need for more and better trained staff 
oriented to the field of aging. Replies from the states 
also indicated need for short courses and intensive 
training institutes.- Most states stressed the importance 
of adequate financing for medical care for the aged. 


‘Mobilizing Community Help for the Aging 
Speaker: Mrs. Mivprep C. Barry, Director, Depart- 
ment of Work with Older Persons and the Chron- 
ically Ill, The Welfare Federation, Cleveland, Ohio 


Discussants: Mrs. Jutia L. Dusin, Educational Asso- 
ciate, APWA Public Welfare Project on Aging 


Bernarp E. Nasu, Special Consultant on Aging, 
Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Community organization for meeting the needs of 
ithe aging and aged requires coordinated use of avail- 
‘able human and economic resources: public and 
hprivate agencies and organizations, professional staff 
fand trained lay workers, and all available facilities. 





Studies of communities and of the needs of older 
people indicates the need for an inter-agency approach. 
Serving the “whole person” by means of varied, 
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means of widening the base of existing community 
services to older persons. 

Five plans by which the complex needs of older 
persons in today’s society may be served were 
presented: 


1. Differentiate proper use of services and facilities 
as well as appropriate use of non-professional trained 
staff and volunteers. 

2. Expand educational and training programs so 
more qualified personnel are available. 

3. Provide means for more consultation and diag- 
nostic services so that professional knowledge and 
interdisciplinary thinking may be shared. 

4. Find appropriate ways to use reservoirs of citizen 
interest, both to assist individuals and to mobilize 
community interest and support. 

5. Find new and more satisfactory answers in 
applying lay and professional partnership and the 
interdisciplinary approach, utilize more fully the find- 
ings from research and continue study and investi- 
gation. 

Discussion of community action for the aging in 
rural areas brought out that social problems of the 
rural aged are less complex and not as concentrated as 
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providing these is a community responsibility. The 
following are needed for successful programming for 
older adults in rural areas: (1) A change in society’s 
attitudes toward, and improved understanding of, 
older citizens; (2) responsible community planning; 
(3) necessary adaptations of present policies and serv- 
ices; (4) consideration of various age groups 45-65, 
65-75, and 75 and over, among the aging and aged; 
and (5) local leadership. 

Proper community organization assures responsible 
local leadership working in close cooperation with the 
community organizer. He will work with many 
diverse community groups, suggest ideas to be devel- 
coped, provide materials and serve as consultant. (One 
discussant suggested that public welfare administra- 
tors might assume responsibility for mobilizing avail- 
able resources.) Successful programs for older adults 
in rural areas can be achieved through (1) introducing 
the program by personal contacts and as a means of 
measuring local interest; (2) evaluating the need for 
education of the community regarding aging; and 
(3) initiating efforts through established community 
groups to secure their interest and continuing support. 

Volunteer activities of community groups are guided 
and directed. Simple, effective written materials are 
provided to interested groups and one-day regional 
worksheps have extended practical information and 
assistance. 
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There was general agreement that: (1) a community} the | 
enabler has a well defined role and responsibilities;) othe 
(2) traditional agencies may not be the ones to work} poss 
out creative services for the aging and aged; (3) there} can 
is a need for widespread information on what servicesl B 
are available and accessible, encouragement of their§ the 
use and counseling to augment the use; and (4) all} for | 
resources, available or potential, must be used withe feeli 
necessary adaptations. § has 

men 

Needs of Older People—Can Casework) sens 
Help? } neec 

Speakers: Eunice Minton, Chief, Welfare Standard _— 

Branch, Division of Program Standards and Devel} me 

opment, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security ev 

Administration, DHEW, Washington, D.C. a 

Esruer Lazarus, Director, Department of Publi) T 

Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland } and 

To be wanted, to possess self-esteem, to be creativd help 
and useful are some of the needs of older persons) _ 
but their fulfillment has been denied or modified duc = 
to the changing social structure in which they live. o 
The self-image of the older person. has been depre: rm 
ciated in a youth-centered culture, it was brought oujj in 
in this session. " “wt 

Social work (whether casework, group work or = 
community planning), possessing knowledge of huf ] 
man needs and behavior, has a major responsibility inf 
meeting the needs of the aging. Casework, which 
constitutes the core service, can be directed to help Spe: 
many of these persons adjust to the day-by-day realig ™ 
ties. Scecial agencies offering casework service needg ' 
a clear understanding of the aging person as an indi} =M 
vidual, with his own needs, his own choices, his own} to 
plans -and his own role in the family configurationg N 
and perhaps his own isolation. Jo 

Provision for adequate financial assistance is basicf —, 
but in providing services the caseworker helps by p, 
“reaching out” and helping the individual pinpoint 3 
his problem, helping him understand his role in the Fi 
family pattern and decide on the most appropriate Sc 
living arrangements, and offering supportive help inf ° 
securing medical care. Caseworkers must convey tha} T 
the agency cares about him and his situation. imp 

Against a backdrop of community resources, such a‘§ ing) 
homemaker services, visiting nurses, medical facilities§ zati 
protective services, religious educational and recrea§ long 
tional programs, casework can understand the fear) in p 
and anxiety that arises when changes in former living§ curr 
practices are offered. An opportunity to discuss feel§ of « 
ings, even about death, provides the supportive helf four 
needed. The ultimate goals may be more limited an O 
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the time spent in an interview far longer than with 
other age groups, but agencies, with the knowledge 
possessed by their administrators and casework staff, 
can make a tremendous contribution. 

Based on such philosophy, plus clear realization of 
the infrequency of, contact and the lack of services 
for many aged persons on assistance, as well as the 
feeling on the part of caseworkers that the aged person 
has little potential for change, the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Welfare initiated a plan to secure a more 
sensitive answer as to how and what older persons 
need. A second year student, in his field work assign- 
ment, was assigned a caseload of aged recipients. At 
the outset, the student had some feelings of fear, 
some uncertainties, but as “he was able to trust the 
older person’s strengths and his right to choose,” the 
learning experience became a positive one. 

The case example used described the extent of needs 


’ and the services which could be made available to 


help older persons find a sense of worth and useful- 
ness within themselves. It was noted that it is of par- 
ticular value for caseworkers to recognize that releasing 


| the inner resources of persons wanting help is as 


important as utilizing existing available community 
facilities. Administration has a responsibility for mak- 
ing work with the aging person more attractive and 
challenging, it was stated. 


Effective Experiences in Meeting the 
Needs of the Aging 


Speakers: Fiora Y. Hatcuer, Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator (Community Group Relations), Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Annie May Pemberton, Supervisor, Services 
to the Aged, State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


Joun A. Hack.ey, Supervisor, Rehabilitation Edu- 
cation Service, Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
Peoria, Illinois 

Frank Heaton, Social Welfare Administrator, 
Secial Welfare Branch, Corporation of the District 
of Saanich, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


The 1956 and 1959 housing acts have extended an 
improved variety of housekeeping and non-housekeep- 
ing units for both public, private and voluntary organi- 
zations, but “it is much too early to evaluate in a 
long-range sense the effectiveness of recent efforts 
in providing housing for our older citizens . . . The 
current stage of housing the elderly is essentially one 
of experimentation, with many answers yet to be 
found,” one speaker pointed out. 

Only a few states have passed legislation dealing 





with housing for older persons, but increased state 
legislative activity is anticipated. In 1957 Philadelphia 
undertook a comprehensive study of the housing needs 
of older citizens. It spelled out philosophy and objec- 
tives while providing concrete data and guidelines on 
action but several unresolved problems still exist. 

Successful progress has been experienced in North 
Carolina in removing older patients from mental hos- 
pitals (when treatment is no longer necessary) to 
community placements with a returnee rate of only 
five percent. Benefits accruing to the individual, his 
family, and the community have far outweighed the 
cost of service and savings in public funds are marked. 

An account of the 10 year program, some of the 
difficulties encountered at the outset and its continuing 
uphill planning gave evidence of cooperative team- 
work. When a patient is referred to a county depart- 
ment of public welfare for placement in the com- 
munity, other agencies and resources are involved. 
The same is true at the time a patient is released. 
To help relatives or operators of substitute homes 
understand the fears and anxieties of patients, the 
state board of public welfare regularly conducts a 
series of institutes. 

In 1955, with the help of voluntary groups, the 
clergy, municipal agencies, etc., a program was devel- 
oped within the nursing homes in British Columbia 
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to arrest senility and give the patient an incentive 
toward self-help. By 1958, over 30 percent of the 
patients were discharged to their own homes or to the 
homes of relatives. 

A three-year research and demonstration project in 
Illinois, the Geriatrics Rehabilitation Program, was 
begun in 1957 to determine (1) rehabilitation needs of 
nursing home patients, (2) how far they could be met 
by existing home staffs in cooperation with local physi- 
cians and other services, (3) what kind of training 
can be develcped to give them a knowledge of modern 
rehabilitation, and (4) what kinds of teaching ma- 
terials can increase their competence in a vocational 
and physical rehabilitation program. 

The teamwork approach used rehabilitation nursing 
consultants, an occupational therapy consultant and 
a coordinator, together with medical supervision. The 
criteria for accepting a home, the specific steps in- 
volved in the application procedure and a summary 
of progress were given. Institute teaching and demon- 
strations of preparing instructional material were 
developed. Results have revealed an increasing ability 
of patients to care for themselves through the help 
afforded by the nursing home staffs. 


Protective Services for Older People 


Discussants: Mrs. Vircinta LEHMAN, Director, Project 
on Guardianship and Protective Services, National 


Social Welfare Assembly, New York, New York 


Constance E. Keitam, Chief Supervisor, Division 
of Public Assistance, Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana 


Althcugh the percentage of older people needing 
protective services is small, the actual number of 
adults who are incapable or marginally capable of 
making independent decisions about such basic ques- 
tions as use of their resources to meet their mainte- 
nance needs constitutes a growing area of concern 
to communities. Some of the present problems, short- 
comings of existing programs, determination of legal 
safeguards, community responsibility and, moreover, 
the definitive knowledge needed about protective serv- 
ices to adults were examined from several points 
of view. 

Varying degrees of mental retardation, mental ill- 
ness, confusion or disorientation accompanying old 
age make preventive, protective and supportive serv- 
ices essential. Prevention implies the need to “prevent 
loss of capacity” so that the aging person can feel 
himself a part of society. Supportive help requires 
counselling, reaching out to discuss practical problems 
and being available when help is needed. Protective 





services involve a formal determination that a person 
is unable to act for himself and giving authority to} 
act for him. 

Many traditional provisions for legal guardianship 
for adults have been found wanting and re-evaluation 
is necessary in selection of guardians, responsibilities 
vested in them, and removal of civil rights. As one 
step in this direction, a suggestion was made for 
development of some community research pilot proj- 
ects which would involve public and voluntary health f 
and welfare agencies, the legal and medical profes- 
sions and civic leaders to explore the needs, kinds of 
services required, adaptations in usual agency prac- 
tices and procedures, legal protections needed and 
academic training which might prove advisable. 





How supportive and protective services were pro- 
vided within the framework of a public welfare 
agency when a local community had no other agencies f 
to provide such services was described. Case presenta-| 
tions pointed up the medical, legal and social implica-} 
tions, the role of supervision and the safeguards already 
existing in OAA in which the right of appeal and} 
provision for services are included. Selection of a} 
few caseworkers to work in this specific area would 
enable them to secure increased knowledge and 
encourage further cementing of community relation- | 
ships with the medical and legal professions. Although | 
research constitutes an excellent avenue of approach, 
basic improvements in providing protective services 
for older people is through competent performance 
within public welfare agencies when voluntary 
agencies are not available. 


I , 


o 


With recognition that planning in this area must 
include social work, medical and legal professions, 
emphasis was placed on evaluating legal aspects of 
guardianship, which are grounded in legally sanc- 
tioned procedures. Differentiation was made of the 
guardianship of the estate (assets) and the guardian- 
ship of the person (care). A review of the numerous 
minute details which a guardian must handle pointed 
up the time, energy, skill, and patience involved in 
assumption of guardianship. Payment would be 
required to permit proper guardianship responsibili- 
ties to be fully met. Research projects might well 
define these. 

It is of continuing importance that the area of 
responsibility for providing services for persons who 
cannot manage their own affairs be studied compre- 
hensively, it was agreed. 





See also MEDICAL CARE 
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Public Welfare in Its Relations With Others 


There was recognition of public welfare's inter-relatedness with other 
groups in many fields in the impressive number of sessions which dealt with, 
or touched on, a variety of these relationships. From the broad general public 
to specific agencies such as legal aid societies, to international social welfare, 
participants wrestled with the lacks as well as the promises for the future. 


Public Relations and Public Information 
Personnel 


Speakers: Harotp N. Wiener, Executive Director, 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, New York, New York 


James H. Scu tt, Director, Division of Reports, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security 


DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Administration, 


Resource Person: Hissarp G. James, Director of Public 
Relations, United Givers Fund, National Capitol 
Area, Washington, D. C. 


As public relations people in public welfare, to- 
gether with child welfare workers, local administra- 
tors and others from various public and _ private 
agencies discussed how well—or ill—public welfare is 
telling its story, the concensus was that interpretation 
too often is a neglected area of public welfare ad- 


| ministration. 


Regardless of “why,” the important thing is to do 
something about it, it was agreed. No program, 
product, or service obtains a favorable climate of 
public opinion without working for it. The tools are 
available, but in a broad sense public welfare agencies 
have not used them. Too few public welfare depart- 
ments have regularly assigned public relations divi- 
sions and staffs doing a full time job of interpretation. 


Coupled with this are special handicaps faced by 
public welfare agencies in the matter of public rela- 
tions. The public welfare story is complex, the public 
welfare department does not have an annual cam- 
paign where voluntary solicitors become its inter- 
preters, and the public welfare caseload is not repre- 
sentative of a cross-section of the community. 


Among ways to overcome these obstacles are citi- 
zens’ committees, the use of other agencies and or- 
ganizations, and specially planned “one shot” efforts 
if there is consistent follow-up. Organization of a 
comprehensive effort is essential. The public welfare 
agency should not attack one large “public” but many 
smaller publics. By gaining support from staff and 
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board, then moving to other agencies and their boards, 
then going on to special groups, an ever-widening 
circle of understanding can be created. Publicity 
media should be used, together with individual and 
direct interpretation. The client can prove an excel- 
lent means of telling the agency’s story. 

For adequate interpretation, public welfare must 
get off the defensive and on the offensive. It must 
define its contributions to the total community and 
sell them to individuals and then to the mass media. 

Public welfare departments can learn much from 
health educators. Health departments regard publi 
health education as being a primary program func- 
tion, not a secondary administrative service as is 
usually the case with the public welfare department. 
Health departments are seeking to educate all the 
people. Should not public welfare departments re- 
examine their interpretation goals in terms of what 
services they offer to the whole public and not just 
to the families in the caseload? 





UPI reporter works in busy Press Room. 
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State public welfare departments vary in the serv- 
ices offered counties to help interpret the program 
locally. This variation is partially related to organi- 
zational structure and conviction and partially to 
whether or not state departments have staff to provide 
such service. It is of positive value when state de- 
partments help county workers to think through 
their public relations problems and then work with 
them to determine a suitable course of action. The 
interpretation of the statewide picture can be supple- 
mented at the local level when local administrators 
are given help in doing so. 

Because few local departments have a public rela- 
tions staff, it is even more necessary for guidance to 
come from the state offices. Materials such as sample 
press releases can be furnished them with suggestions 
for their use. Meetings, clinics, and conferences can 
center around public relations problems and how to 
solve them. Participation of information specialists 
in conferences designed to develop program and policy 
will facilitate better interpretation of such program 
and policy. 

The American Public Welfare Association was 
urged, by resolution of the group, to re-examine public 
welfare administration as it relates to public relations, 
and thereby to demonstrate the rightful place of 
public relations in public welfare administration. 
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Getting Along in the Family of Agencies 


Speaker: Harotp N. Wiener, Executive Director, Na- | 
tional Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, New York, New York 


Discussion Leader: Morris Hursu, Commissioner, 
State Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota ‘ 


The group, which included several representatives 
of voluntary agencies as well as federal, state and 





local public welfare people, indicated lively interest in} 
exploring the question of how cooperation among} 
various kinds of agencies can be increased. Discussion 
was not limited to the usual consideration of differ-j 
ences between public and private agencies, but ranged 
over a wide variety of situations or failures of com-] 
munication which can be deterrents to more effective} 
cooperation. 


For instance, purchase of care and the licensing! 
function were suggested as areas where difficulties| 
might arise if proper care were not taken to prevent 
them. Inter-relationships between public agencies at 
the local and state levels were also listed as possible 
sources of a major problem and the point was made 
that public agency staff may often be more critical] 


~ 


of other public divisions than of voluntary agencies. 
The group decided that improvement in working] 
together by caseworkers themselves depended on top] 
administration relationships between agencies and the} 
whole staff having a part in making of policy. 

The question was raised as to whether or not plan- 
ning councils really want participation of public 
agencies, and the discussion brought out several exam- 
ples of close interdependence between councils and 
public welfare agencies. In one community the com- 
munity council has taken over, most successfully, the 
support before county officials of the county welfare} 
budget and in another, voluntary agencies are strongly 
behind the PA requests to the legislature. In one 
instance a council rallied tremendous support for the 
ADC appropriation to the state legislators. In other 
places it has been demonstrated that public statements 
on ADC are much more effective when they come from 
heads of voluntary, particularly sectarian, agencies. 

Board members of voluntary agencies, it was pointed 
out, offer an excellent and already partially-prepared 
group for communicating public welfare needs to the 
public. Budget committees of community chests pro- 
vide clusters of people throughout the country who 
have become very knowledgeable about welfare needs, 
how to allocate money, what the welfare dollar will 
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s | buy etc. It was suggested that these groups would be 
| a great resource for public agencies to use to review 
} their budgets, and hopefully support them before 
are § . . 

} public bodies. 


Na- 


er,) What Can Citizens Do For Public Welfare 


jin Speakers: Norman F. Cracc, Executive Secretary, 


* Public Welfare Division, Canadian Welfare Coun- 


vest cil, Ottawa, Canada 


indj- Mrs. Wayne Coy, Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 


/inf Foundation, Washington, D.C. 


ng i StaNToN M. Strawson, Commissioner, Westchester 
a County Department of Public Welfare, New Ro- 
ier chelle, New York 

ged] 

ym-| The resource of boards and other volunteers from 


ive) the voluntary agency field was referred to again in 
this session when one of the speakers said “. . . the 
experience we have of working with executive and 
_ advisory boards in private welfare can be drawn upon 
| in bringing citizens into public programs. Such in- 
volvement is not only possible but desirable, and in 
) many places overdue. The role of boards in public 
‘| administration is different but the challenge is to see 
what those differences are and to develop organiza- 
} ° ° ” 
. | tions that are appropriate. 


ing) Delineating two equally important functions of 
top| board members to be interpreting welfare programs 
the? to the public and reflecting public thinking about the 
} agency’s area of service, the board is seen as a link 
| between the agency and the general public, maintain- 
ing a balance between professional, technical personnel 
and the people of the community. The effectiveness 
of boards depends not only on the representativeness 
and competence of board members, but clarity about 
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what their appropriate functions are, and the develop- 
ment of skills by staff in working with them. As one 
speaker put it, “You, as professionals employed in 
public welfare, cannot unaided provide for the welfare 
of the public.” 

In using volunteers in program services, the im- 
portance of one staff person being assigned to direct 
the volunteer program was strongly stressed, on the 
basis that there is no better investment a public depart- 
ment can make in better service to people. This 
position should be on a par in the organization struc- 
ture with other major division heads or consultants. 

Key factors in a successful program for service vol- 
unteers discussed were: advance planning; able, quali- 
fied direction; a recruitment plan; selection and 
assignment similar to that for paid staff; orientation; 
training; supervision; and recognition. 

The philosophy behind use of both policy volunteers 
on boards and committees and service volunteers in 
agency programs was expressed thus by one speaker: 
“Remember no matter how frustrated you may feel in 
meeting needs that seem to grow with every effort, 
that nobody, but nobody, knows as much about de- 
pendency as you do, or cares more. 

“If steps are to be taken to stem it they must be on 
a broader base than you alone can initiate or maintain 
—but as a direct result of inspiration only you can 
provide.” 


Legal Aid: A Resource for Public Welfare 


Speakers: Junius L. Attison, Associate Director, 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Paut R. Scuuitz, Associate Director, Legal Aid Bu- 
reau, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Norman F. Cragg of the Canadian Welfare Council, left, opens the session on “What Citizens Can Do for Public 
Welfare” as Mrs. Mary Gorman, Mrs. Wayne Coy and Stanton M. Strawson listen. 
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Three distinguished participants in “Social Welfare in In- 
ternational Affairs” were Joe R. Hoffer, Lester B. Granger 
and William L. Mitchell. 


S. Marsuaty Sanpers, Director, Charleston County 
Department of Public Welfare, Charleston, South 
Carolina 

Legal aid is an organized service for providing 
free legal advice and representation to clients who 
cannot afford private attorneys. It is provided in a 
variety of ways iN various areas, and the National 
Legal Aid Society provides information to help legal 
aid societies get started in communities without them. 

Many legal aid applicants need advice only—54 per- 
cent of interviews are terminated with consultation 
only. Another 21 percent are referred elsewhere 
after one interview. A widely appreciated legal aid 
service closely related to welfare is persuading or 
compelling responsible persons to support their de- 
pendents, especially dependent children. Many legal 
aid offices receive requests for the appointment of 
guardians for minors and of conservators for incom- 
petent recipients of aids under the Social Security Act. 

A large amoun: of cases—39 percent—are in the 
area of family problems. Landlord and tenant prob- 
lems including evictions, small claims, debt matters, 
repossession of furniture, commitment for mental 
illness, and obtaining legal documents are among 
many matters that bring welfare clients to legal aid. 

“To have legal aid . . . is a great source of strength 
and satisfaction to the relief client who is always 
poor, often confused, frequently inarticulate, and 
sometimes frightened,” stated one speaker. 

As two speakers pointed out, the legal aid society 
may represent a client whom the agency is opposing. 
This gives the dual advantage of giving the court the 
opportunity to hear both sides of the question and 
of giving the client the satisfaction that he has had 
a fair hearing. This opposition involves the necessity 


“to distinguish legal rights from social needs,” . 
cording to one speaker, who also said, “Public welfare 
should be free from the necessity of taking sides in 
litigation, for it represents not only the client but als: 
the rest of the public of which he is only a part.” 

A desire for more help from legal aid was ex 
pressed in areas of support, criminal cases, divorce 
cases, helping unmarried parents legalize their rela, 
tionship, establishing paternity, and acting as liaisor 
between the welfare department and other aia 
in the community. 

Suggestions for the improvement of referral proce 
dures emphasized “find out”: what services, where 
what hours, who is in charge, who is eligible. Said] 
one speaker, “Do not tell the lawyer that the clien 

. is suffering from such an Oedipus complex that 
he rejects his father image. The lawyer has enough 
technical jargon of his own.” | 


Social Welfare in International Affairs 


Speakers: Lester B. Grancer, Executive Director 
National Urban League; Vice President, Interna 
tional Conference of Social Work; New York 
New York. 
Jot R. Horrer, Executive Secretary, National Con 
ference on Social Welfare; Secretary General, Inter-} 
national Conference of Social Work; Columbus 
Ohio 
The direct bearing of international events on loca 

affairs all over the world today makes this field 
particularly important, as governments become in 
creasingly aware that political power depends on} 
improvement in social conditions of people. Stated! 
one speaker, “There is no bond like the bond of recog 
nized self-interest,” triggering discussion of basic 
motivations in regard to aiding underdeveloped 
countries. Is enlightened self-interest or basic humani- 
tarianism the primary motivation, and are these} 
inter-related ? 





Social disintegration—exemplified in America by 
juvenile delinquency, rising divorce rate—is found al 
over the world. Combined with problems of hunger, 
disease, and illiteracy, it demands United States and 
United Nations aid, particularly in view of Sovietl 
competition for the allegiance of underdeveloped 
countries. Political motivation and pressure accom} 
panying aid were mentioned as a liability by one] 
speaker, however. 

Major obstacles to aiding these countries are racial 
prejudice toward their citizens, differing attitudes 
towards the place of social welfare in society, the 
social, political and cultural climate in the receiving 
country, and lack of readiness of the social work 
profession. “There is little conviction here and abroad 
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RELATIONS WITH OTHERS 


that social work can be of help in programs of eco- 
nomic and social development,” stated one speaker. 
Social work’s lacks in regard to this task include 
qualified personnel, particularly “broad-gauged lead- 


| ers”; knowledge of languages; ‘common understand- 


ing of terminoldgy; and community development 
skills. The oriéntation of American social work 
toward the individual and small group, rather than 
toward the community, and whether it may hamper 
its helpfulness to other countries was discussed. 

Signs of progress are found in the work of the 
United Nations Social Commission, a body composed 
of representatives of 18 govenments which makes 
recommendations in the social welfare field. The 
growing volume of inter-country situations urgently 
requiring social services was discussed, particularly 
adoptions and services to overseas Americans. 

More emphasis on community inter-relationships 
and social action were seen as essential to enlarging 
opportunities for social welfare’s contribution interna- 
tionally. 





See also AGING: “Mobilizing Community Help for 


the Aging,” ADMINISTRATION: “What Can 
Board Members do About ADC?” MENTAL 


HEALTH: “Working Together for Mental Health” 
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MINNESOTA PUBLIC WELFARE’S 


Dynamic . . . Imaginative . . . Progressive Program 


Needs Personnel With Experience or Training 


The “modus operandi" of public welfare in Minnesota is 
changing. The experimental approach reported in the 
April, 1958, issue of Public Welfare will become effective 
statewide as soon as possible. (Also see “Casework in 
Rehabilitation" October, 1959, issue of Public Welfare.) 


This new approach provides for small caseloads for inten- 
sive service needs and case aides to assist professional 
workers with specific sub-professional tasks. The plan 
will permit maximum implementation of the 1956 service 
amendments. 


You can have a part in this new venture if you are a 
graduate of an accredited four-year college and have 
casework experience or professional training. 


Opportunities exist for both casework and supervisory 
positions. 


Salaries are good ($375 to $510 for the beginning level 
casework jobs) and appointment rate may vary with ex- 
perience and education. 


For further information and application forms write: 
MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR 
117 University Avenue 
St. Paul |, Minnesota 











Doctoral Study and Research Fellowships. 


of Mental Health. 


Career Teacher grants. 


2 East 91st Street 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities for Advanced Study Beyond the Master’s Degree 
For candidates under 30 years of age who are permanent 
residents of the United States and whose special interest is social work research. 


National Mental Health Act Fellowships. For students whose career objective is in the area of mental 


health or in significant social problem areas receiving special attention in the National Institute 


Grants on the Third-Year level available to graduates of accredited schools of social work who have 


had at least three years of practice in social work. 


Doctoral training grants to students who have had an approved combination of training and experience 


in the field of mental health and/or in related social problem areas. 


For complete information write to: 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


New York 28, N. Y. 














Services in Public Welfare 


Some of the fruits of the stimulation provided by the 1956 and 1958 Social } 
Security amendments became apparent in many reports from all sections} 
of the country at the 1959 Round Table Conference. Services was a subject 
that came up everywhere and the reader will find reference to it throughout} 
this issue of the journal. The following reports deal specifically and primaril) 


with it. 


Strengthening Public Welfare Services 


Speaker: Georce K. Wyman, Deputy Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration, DHEW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Discussants: Pau V. Benner, Director, Bureau of 
Staff Training, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Cyntuia Stokes, Assistant Director, Division of 
Public Assistance, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison, Wisconsin 
Objectives of services in public welfare are not 

only to meet certain needs of families and individuals, 
but also of society. Indications of need for services 
come from expression of public concern with social 
problems, requests for collaborative service from other 
programs and agencies, needs expressed by OASDI 
beneficiaries, and growing use of public welfare agen- 
cies by the general population. 

In gearing itself to meet the need, public welfare 
needs planning at federal, state and local levels; clar- 
ity about the nature and extent of the need and about 
goals and objectives; long range planning for pro- 
vision of trained personnel; involvement of staff at 
all levels in the gearing up; involvement of the com- 
munity; planning for continuous evaluation of effec- 
tiveness of program. 

Some fundamental principles in provision of serv- 
ices are: Administration must have basic beliefs and 
convictions about serving people which are demon- 
strated in policy; it must define the purpose, goals 
and objectives of the agency; it must accept the 
premise that any agency is only as good as its staff. 
In examining where public welfare generally stands 
in relation to these, one speaker warned of many 
lacks in these areas and urged more realistic facing 
of the situation. 

Activities in one state (Wisconsin) all aimed 
improvement and expansion of services involve many 
aspects of operation. Basic to these efforts were: state 
and county agreement on areas in which services will 


be given as health, employment, housing, family and| 
community relationships and personal adjustment; ! 
and that efforts would be to raise the level of service | 
to all applicants and recipients rather than concen- 

trating efforts in specialized caseloads or demonstra-} 
tions. In relation to personnel implications, some off 
the steps taken have been in revision of classifications; | 

clearer delineation of agency’s expectation of thef 
worker; educational stipend program for public as- 
sistance workers, aimed at improving supervisory and 

administrative levels; several series of training meet- 

ings financed from training funds. 

Other activities included reassessment of some pro- 
gram development areas; re-evaluation of an abbre- 
viated recording plan; modifications in supervision 
and consultation to counties beginning with assess-| 
ment of the administration of every county, provision | 
of a handbook for county board members and a 
series of district meetings for them, staff development | 
consultants moving toward a broader program rather | 
than a strictly case consultative role, stimulation of| 
more activity in community planning and in inter-| 
agency and inter-divisional cooperation. 


Services to People Become a Reality in | 


Public Welfare 


Leader: Mrs. Mary Atice Roserts, formerly Train-| 
ing Specialist, State Department of Welfare and] 
Institutions, Richmond, Virginia 


Resource Persons: Berry L. Prestey, Director, Marin| 
County Welfare Department, San Rafael, California| 

i 

Georce M. FriepMan, Chief, Bureau of Services to| 
the Aged and Handicapped, Cook County Depart- 


ment of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois 


ARTHUR SILVERMAN, Supervisor of Social Services, 
Milwaukee County Department of Public Welfare, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Myra Mircuiner, Supervisor of Standards and 
Procedures, Division of Public Assistance, State 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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SERVICES 8| 


The basic goals of public welfare—support and re- 
habilitation—must be achieved if a major goal of 
democracy—participation of citizens in community 
life—is:to be attained. Two projects designed to pro- 
vide rehabilitation were described as part of this all- 
day session. | 

The Medical-Social Rehabilitation Service of the 
Cook County Department of Public Aid was begun in 
September, 1959 for rehabilitation of disabled recipi- 
ents from all divisions of the agency’s caseload. This 
grew out of the Geriatrics Rehabilitation Program 
initiated in 1957. (See “Effective Experiences in Meet- 
ing the Needs of the Aging.”) A small number of 
skilled and experienced consultants provide consulta- 
tion service, guidance, and advice to the district offices 
and maintain control records. Case finding, adminis- 
trative control of the case, and casework services are 
the responsibility of the District Office Caseworker. 
The rehabilitation plan includes participation by the 
recipient’s physician and utilization of community re- 
sources. A County Department Evaluation Committee 
passes on each case recommended by the casework 
staff for rehabilitation; if the case is not accepted, the 
committee can make further recommendations. 


A special project for vocational training of the un- 
skilled has been undertaken by the Milwaukee County 





One moment in 
the day-long 
special session 
on “Services to 
People Become 
a Realityin Pub 
lic Welfare.” 


Department of Public Welfare in cooperation with the 
Milwaukee Vocational School and the State Employ- 
ment Service. Involving referral, on a voluntary basis, 
of selected recipients of assistance to the Milwaukee 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ° 


OPPORTUNITIES TO 


terests 


to $5796. 
starting salaries to $7800. 





YOUR CAREER WITH NEW YORK STATE 


YOUTH PAROLE WORK ° 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK ° 


¢ Participate in a superior program of professional development 
* Make the fullest use of your professional talents 
¢ Advance on the basis of ability 


* Work with capable professional associates for a dynamic, for- 
ward-looking organization 


¢ Select the exact position which matches your professional in- 


Applications accepted continuously for positions with starting salaries 
State residence mot required. 
A minimum of one year graduate social work 
study is required for most positions. 


Write for information (specify field of interest) to: 


Recruitment Unit 
Box S2 
Department of Civil Service 
State Campus, Albany, New York 


CHILD WELFARE 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


Other occasional vacancies with 
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Vocational School for vocational counselling, training 
and placement, the project can be carried out by regu- 
lar staff in cooperation with other agencies in the 
community. Prospective trainees must be under 40, 
in good health, and have sixth grade ability in reading 
and arithmetic. During the period of training, as- 
sistance to the trainee’s family is continued, and the 
welfare department pays registration, tuition and labo- 
ratory fees. 


As incentives to entering the program the depart- 
ment waives requirements relating to registration at 
the employment service, acceptance of unskilled em- 
ployment when it is offered, and repayment of general 
relief. Of 162 scheduled for tests, 62 actually attended 
classes. Of 24 enrolled in the spring quarter, 12 secured 
employment after only one quarter of school. It was 
noteworthy that the savings in assistance from the 
employment of three of these, in their first month of 
employment, more than paid the tuition for all en- 
rolled in that quarter. 


How to give service in daily routines, as opposed to 
special projects like those described, was stressed. The 
North Carolina Department of Public Welfare pro- 
vides a network of service resources for county de- 
partments including the regular field staff and 
specialists, psychological services, foster homes for the 
aged, demonstration projects in homemaking, a 
“children’s clothing chest,” and others. 


The Marin County Welfare Department, California 
operates on the principle that programs of service 
must be related to local needs and cannot wait until 
all resources are available. The goal of the agency’s 
family care unit is rehabilitation through intensive 
treatment of families receiving general assistance and 
aid to dependent children. The unit is staffed by two 
supervisors, 11 caseworkers and one and one half unit 





“Homemaker— 
Aide in Many Cri- 
ses” ranged from 
basic philosophy to 
actual application, 
and the wide pos- 
sibilities for use. 





clerks with caseloads smaller than in other divisions prosp 
of the agency. High administrative costs are offset by} minis 
reductions in costs of assistance resulting from reha-) (co, 
bilitation. 


this | 

) probl 

Attacking Dependency and Family | it is } 
Breakdown P that | 

Speaker: Harry O. Pace, Associate Director for Pub-* ** c 
lic Welfare, Community Research Associates, Al- dealt 
bany, New York f plain 

é pto th 
Discussants: Mrs. Epna B. Atten, Member, Aitkin) ang , 
County Welfare Board, McGregor, Minnesota the a 


Wituiam P. Werner, Director, Winona County} famil 
Welfare Department, Winona, Minnesota prob! 


What happens when a county welfare department 
focuses its operation on prevention rather than only 
alleviation of need was the subject explored at one} Speal 
session of the National Council of Public Welfare) Se 
Board Members. The reports concerned experimen-. H« 
tal projects designed to invent and test new methods} W. 
for prevention and control of three basic problems:) Rx 
dependency, indigent disability, disordered behavior.| jst. 
Present social work practice is based on providing) pry 
needed services, but the prevention philosophy con-f py 
cept is that the problems to be solved should be those? pj 
which the community wants resolved. It depends on 
an approach to the family as a whole, not by indi-| 
viduals, and on integration of all services in one co- 
ordinated approach. 

It was pointed out that public welfare has a system) Hi 
for determining eligibility and continuing eligibility; } $°¢s 
what it needs now is a social services system. The} With 
system described in this meeting depends on: use of} Pers 
the family as a uniformly consistent base for diag- fof ai 
nosis, treatment, record keeping and all administra-} Neit 
tive practice; differential classifications of caseload y mak 
by relative potentialities for rehabilitation or preven-§ A 
tion and levels of social work required to meet the }hom 
determined goal; prediction of whether, with proper Uni 
treatment, the condition will improve, deteriorate or fchas 
remain the same within a given period of time; per-}mak 
iodic and objective evaluation of whether the family bthe | 
has improved, not changed, or gotten worse. men 


{ 
W 
tal 


Public welfare board members would be particu- }¢sse! 
larly interested in the precise and accurate accounta-§ F: 
bility which the system provides, it was suggested. [state 
This was supported by the comments of a county §crui 
director now operating his agency under this plan. phor 
He cited several examples of the kind of precise in-§mat 
formation now available to his board in reaching§ T 
policy decisions or planning, and expressed the opin- fhelc 
ion that the factor of improved accountability gives a §mer 
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ons| prospect of a major “break-through” in welfare ad- 
| by} ministration. 
ha. Community apathy and difficulty of interpreting 
)this kind of approach. to the community are some 
| problems seen by a board member in a county where 
hi is in effect. These are offset, however, by the fact 
‘that board members do see changes in families and 
i ee chronic. problems existing for years finally being 
ALE dealt with. The board members also get fewer com- 
j plaints from the community; fewer people they send 
_ Bto the agency come back to them; doctors, ministers 
king and other professional people are sending people to 
tthe agency for help with problems revolving around 
inty$ family breakdown and other emotionally-involved 
| problems. 


1ent : : . 
oniyd Homemaker: Aide in Many Crises 


one! Speakers: Mrs. Lucite M. Situ, Chief, Health 


fare, Services Organization Branch, Division of Public 
nen-- Health Methods, Public Health Service, DHEW, 
10ds| Washington, D.C. 

ms:/ Resa E. Cuoarte, Principal Welfare Service Special- 
vior. | ist, Welfare Service Standards Branch, Division of 
ding} Program Standards and Development, Bureau of 
con-f Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
hose DHEW, Washington, D.C. 

ae q Howarp Justiss, Regional Service Director, Child 
saa Welfare Division, State Department of Public Wel- 
_ | fare, Edinburg, Texas 

stem} Homemaker service provides a mature person who 
lity;} goes to the home of a family or individual to help 


The} with household management; care of children, old 
se of /persons, and handicapped or disabled persons; or care 
liag- of an ill or emotionally disturbed person in the home. 
stra-) Neither housekeeping nor practical nursing, home- 
load y maker services are used to keep families together. 
-ven-§ Approximately 14,000 families are served by 330 
- the fhomemakers employed by 31 public agencies in the 
‘oper United States each year. Additional services are pur- 
re or fchased by public welfare from other agencies. Home- 
per-maker services are being developed, largely through 
mily {the leadership of child welfare, in many local depart- 
ments. Expansion to include services to adults is 
ticu- pessential. 

unta-§ Factors important in program development include 
sted. §state and local guidance committees; attention to re- 
unty §cruitment, training, placement and supervision of 
plan. homemakers; and consultation, policy and guidance 
e in-§materials from the state agency. 

hing§ The National Conference on Homemaker Services, 
opin- held in February, 1959 and sponsored by the Depart- 
ves agment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 26 na- 











tional, voluntary health and welfare agencies, used 
working, discussion sessions to explore and stimulate 
the development of homemaker services. 

Among conclusions and recommendations of the 
conference were: Homemaker services should be 
available in every community to individuals in all 
economic and age groups without arbitrary limitations 
on number of hours, frequency or period of time of 
service. Public welfare agencies should recognize 
homemaker services as a basic need in all their pro- 
grams and as an integral part of medical care, and 
the federal bureaus should explore the possibilities of 
greater use of their funds for homemaker services. 
Better than this, said one speaker, would be for state 
and local agencies to explore the financing possibili- 
ties of the federal grants-in-aid. 

A county department homemaker service program 
using local resources to meet immediate needs was 
described by one speaker. This program, where most 
homemakers are neighbors to the family in distress, 
has enabled children to remain in their own homes 
during family crises and has often enabled tubercular 
mothers to accept hospitalization. 





See also AGING: “Protective Services for Older Peo- 
ple,” RELATIONS WITH OTHERS: “Legal Aid: 
A Resource for Public Welfare” 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ScHOOL oF SociAL WorK 


Urbana-Champaign and Chicago 


Two-Year Master’s Degree Program 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Traineeships 
Available 


Basic curriculum prepares for professional 


practice in all fields 
Summer institutes for employed workers 


Write 


Director, School of Social Work 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 














Meetings of National Councils 


and Special Groups 


All five national councils within APWA met both morning and afternoon 
on Wednesday. In addition to business meetings several held sessions relat- 
ing to current public welfare issues. These are reported in other sections, 
with references to them provided in the reports below. 


National Council of State Public Welfare 
Administrators 


In its morning session the Council held informal 
and open discussion on progress of new programs 
and legislative proposals being considered by the vari- 
ous bureaus and constituent units of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The discussion 
was led by The Honorable W. L. Mitchell, Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and participating in it were: 
The Honorable Bertha S. Adkins, Under Secretary; 
Robert A. Forsythe, Assistant Secretary; Robert Ball, 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Old-Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance; Kathryn D. Goodwin, Director, 
Bureau of Public Assistance; and Mrs. Katherine B. 
Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, all from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The afternoon’s discussion was focused on “Public 
Welfare of 1959 and the Possibilities for the Future.” 
Wilbur J. Cohen, Professor of Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, set the stage for and led the discussion, 
with additional contributions made by John W. 
Tramburg, Commissioner, State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey; Ellen 
Winston, Commissioner, State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, Raleigh, North Carolina; and Murray Hintz, 
Director, State Department of Public Welfare, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. The Council at this session elected 
the following officers: Chairman, Thomas J. S$. Wax- 
ter, Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore; Vice-chairman, Wilbur J. Schmidt, Direc- 
tor, State Department of Public Welfare, Madison; 
Secretary, Gerard M. Shea, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators 


Responsibilities of the local public welfare director 
occupied the attention of the Council at its morning 
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session (see report in ADMINISTRATION IN PUB. yen a 
LIC WELFARE). In the afternoon the APWAFfregio 
Public Welfare Project on Aging was explained by) Of 
Jay L. Roney, its director. Raleigh C. Hobson, Direc-§™4M, 
tor, City Department of Public Welfare, Richmond, Tub 
Virginia, then led discussion of it by the group. —§W-} 
New officers elected are: Chairman, Mr. Hobson;g™e" 
Vice-chairman, Thomas G. Bell, Director, Kern) Lock 
County Department of Public Welfare, Bakersfield, | Dep: 
California; Secretary, Mrs. Bessie I. Meiling, Direc- 


tor, Utah County Department of Public Welfare,) Na 
Provo, Utah. | 
: i Ea 
National Council of Public Welfare Board  ;,.; 

Members i Cour 


An unusually large group of board members at-JDuri 
tended these sessions. The subject of the morning) avail 
session was “Attacking Dependency and ——- 
Breakdown” (see report in SERVICES IN PUBLIC# Cow 
WELFARE). “What Can Board Members Do About whic 
ADC?” was the subject of a lively afternoon session § out 
(see report in CHILDREN AND YOUTH). pactiv 

The group elected the following officers of its) Di 
Council: Chairman, S. S. Grais, Vice-chairman, Ram-§ Stat 
sey County Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota; Vice- Coo) 
chairman, Walter R. McKinstry, Member, State Board§ Yor! 
of Public Welfare, Julesburg, Colorado; Secretary,Jon « 
Mrs. Helen Nickell, Member, State Board of Social 
Welfare, Smith Center, Kansas. 
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National Council of Field Representatives! 

Membership criteria received priority considera 
tion at the business meeting of the Field Representa- 
tives’ Council at this biennial meeting, as it has in 
the past. A motion was passed unanimously that 
automatic membership in the Council obtain through 
individual membership in the Association, checked 
against a list to be requested from state and provincial 
welfare departments of those staff members who 
“have line responsibility between state or provincial 
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band local agencies and their immediate supervisors” 
jas stated in Article III of the Council’s Bylaws. 

A progress report was received from the APWA’s 
Committee on Social Work Education and Personnel 
which is in the process of developing a written state- 
ment describing the job of the field representative 
in public welfare. 

oony Lhe Council devoted the afternoon period to a dis- 
elat.qoussion of its purpose and goals. To develop and 
‘ons qcatty Out programs of professional value for Council 
members at each of the APWA Regional Conferences 
Hduring the next two years was chosen as the priority 
Hobjective of the Council. Securing and maintaining 
UB. yan active membership in the Council within all 
W A Bregions was the second objective selected. 
1 by) Officers elected for the next biennium were: Chair- 
irec-pman, Frank G. Blumb, Regional Director, Illinois 
ond, | Public Aid Commission; Vice-chairman, Mrs. Jane 
pW. McKaskle, Area Deputy, California State Depart- 
son; gment of Social Welfare; Secretary, Mrs. Marian P. 
Sern) Lockley, Regional Service Supervisor, Texas State 
jeld,) Department of Public Welfare. 
irec- 
fare, National Council of State Directors of 
_ Programs for Children and Youth 
Early results of the statement, Public Welfare Serv- 
ard ices and Juvenile Delinquency, developed by the 
§Council have been most encouraging, it was reported. 
s atl During the time the published statement has been 
ning}available more ccpies have been purchased than of 
mily§any other publication issued by the Association. The 
LIC#Council is now devoting its attention to next steps 
bout which need to be taken to encourage the carrying 
ssionout of these objectives in public welfare program 
activities. 
f its’ Dr. Mitchell Wendell of the staff of the New York 
Xam-)State Joint Legislative Committee on _ Inter-State 
Vice-f Cooperation and Felix Infausto, Counsel of the New 
oard§ York State Department of Social Welfare, reported 
‘tary,gon discussions under the auspices of the New York 
ocial§ Legislative Committee concerning the drafting of an 
inter-state compact on the placement of children. The 
two speakers reported on the background of this sit- 
ives | Uation as it affected New York State and also the 


dera-§ ature of the inter-state compact device as it might 
b sagen 

enta-f°* useful in this situation. } 

is ing “ Special feature of this meeting was the attend- 


thatg’nce of Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Milton G. Rector, Director of the 
National Probation and Parole Association, and 
Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America. Each reported on the pro- 
gram activities of his organization and also com- 
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Local administrators’ current and incoming 


chairmen. 





Board members had a full house. 





Field representatives consider reports. 
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mented on some of the current issues in the public 
child welfare field. 

A committee was authorized to work with the 
APWA Committee on Services to Children in giving 
further study to the desirability of federal funds to 
states for foster care and the questions involved in 
the various possible ways in which such a program 
would be defined and administered. 

The Council elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Chairman, Maurice O. Hunt, Chief, 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Maryland State Department 
of Public Welfare; Vice-chairman, Miss Roberta 
Rindfleisch, Director, Child Welfare Division, Min- 
nesota State Department of Public Welfare; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Superintendent, Child Wel- 
fare Division, District of Columbia Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Conference of State Welfare Finance 
Officers 

Following a pattern of several years standing the 
finance officers conducted a business meeting and 
discussion session in conjunction with the Biennial 
Round Table Conference. The business meeting in- 
cluded consideration of the actions which took place 
at the annual meeting of their group held in Hot 





recognition of her 10th anniversary as director. 


Springs in August of 1959 and also considered plan FLE 
for their 1960 meeting to be held August 10-12 ir 
Chicago. 

In the afternoon session discussion centered upor| 
federal financial participation in medical care cost 
and related concerns regarding statistical reporting 
matters. Joining the group of finance officers wer 
research and statistics personnel from state depart 
ments of public welfare who had not held a specia 
group meeting of their own at this Round Table Con 
ference. 


= 





Also participating in the afternoon session wer} 
staff members of the Bureau of Public Assistance] 
Division of Administrative and Fiscal Standards. Ad 
informational discussion on a question and enewal 
basis took the place of formal presentations and pro} 
vided an exchange of ideas, attitudes and opiniong 
among the representatives from 11 states who attended 
this special group meeting. ; 
See RELATIONS WITH OTHERS for report oi 
special group meeting of PR people; MEDICAL 


Il. 


CARE for meeting of that group. 





LOULA DUNN 
(Continued from page 38) } 


You have shown rare ability and patience as ) pa 
you have sat with us and our predecessors and | 
with the several councils and committees of our | 
Association, to secure unanimity of thought from 
diversity and to hammer out practical goals, | 
policies and plans of action. } 

Financially you have advanced our organization 
from real bankruptcy and dependence to a re- 
markably high degree of self-support, though we 


hasten to add that we know we must struggle 
to stay where we are and do more to continue § 
to advance. ' 


We have enjoyed your visits to our various 
sections of the country, basked in your friendship, 
marvelled at your wisdom, laughed at your foibles 
and, above all, been astonished at your durability. 

And so, Loula, to mark your tenth anniversary, 
we have selected this gift which we present to 
you from the Board on behalf of the entire mem- } 
bership of the Association as a token of the affec- 
tion and esteem in which you are held by each 
and every one of us. 

Cordially yours, 
The Members of the Board 
of the 


American Public Welfare Association 


(Published at the request of the Board and staff o 
APWA.) 
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(Continued from page 6) 


dollars each year? Why shouldn’t we, for 
example, placé far more emphasis than we 
have on research in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency? Well directed research could be 
instrumental in reducing the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency. This in turn would 
in time lead to reduction in the incidence 
of adult crime, drug addiction, etc. Surely 
here is an area where as a nation we are 
being penny wise and pound foolish. 


Ill. ConcLusion 


A. As I have said a good many times during the 


past 16 months, I believe that in all of these 
areas the time has come for us to work together 
in an effort to agree on national goals and at 
the same time to agree on what constitutes a 
“fair share” of responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of these goals on the part of governments 
at all levels and on the part of private groups. 
1. Unless we do this, we will be dealing with 
these problems on a “hit and miss” basis. 
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2.1f we do reach agreement on such goals, 
however, I am convinced that the American 
people will give government at all levels and 
private groups—groups that are making a 
tremendously important contribution to the 
achievement of over-all goals in the welfare 
field—the resources that are needed in order 
to make substantial progress in dealing with 
these matters in such a manner as to make it 
possible for our fellow human beings to 
realize their highest potential. 


B. We do not as a federal government have any 


dogmatic views as to the best way in which 
to deal with these matters. We need the bene- 
fit of your suggestions. I can assure you that 
when you transmit them to us, they will be 
given very serious consideration. Thank you 
for all that you have done to move this nation 
in the direction of sound objectives in the 
welfare field. Best wishes as you resume your 
duties following this convention. I know that 
you will do so with a renewed determination 
to travel the second mile in order to help your 
fellow human beings. 








The 
George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 
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Master of Social Work 

A professional two-year curriculum, largely ge- 
neric. Field practice available in family social 
work, child welfare, medical social work, psychi- 
atric social work, social group work, public wel- 
fare administration, social welfare organization, 
social work research, corrections and other settings. 
Scholarships and stipends are offered on a com- 
petitive basis. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For further information, write to the Dean. 


SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


of 


Professional Education 


for Men and Women 


Two-year program of study. The basic first 
year is followed by concentration in Social 
Casework, Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Social Research, or Community 
Organization. 


A program planned for students interested in 
research, teaching and administration 








Fellowships, Scholarships, Traineeships and Stipends 
are available for the M.S.S. and the Ph.D. programs. 


For further information, write to the Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Work and Social Research, 815 New 
Gulph Road, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY — | 


(Continued from page 19) 


is not actually available to all who need it. These are 
some of the unmet needs and some of the controversial 
areas in which work must be done in the years ahead. 

I believe that during the next 10 years the pro- 
ductivity of the nation will continue to grow due to 
automation, research, inventions, new processes, prod- 
ucts and services. It will be possible, therefore, for 
the country to afford significant improvements in its 
social security system from these increased resources 
so that every aged, disabled person, and every widow 
and orphan will have sufficient income to enable him 
to live in health and decency. 1 look forward to a 
series of legislative changes by the Congress which 
will result in: 

1. An increase in social security benefits averaging 

about 40 to 50 percent above present levels; 


2. An increase for widows somewhat larger than 
the average because their incomes are now the 
lowest of the aged; 

3. Family insurance benefits to widows with de- 


pendent children improved so that when any 
breadwinner dies his children will not be de- 
pendent on charity or relief; 





SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
July 18-28, 1960 

Advanced Casework........ Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Lydia Rapoport 
Casework Treatment of Children.............................. 
Marion J. Barnes 
Supervision in Social Casework.....Miss Rapoport 
Evelyn Stiles 
A Two-Summer Project in Supervision......... Sham 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Ego Psychology... pevameil Dr. Willard D. Boaz 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework.......... 
Mrs. Austin 
David Fanshel 


PUBLIC WELFARE SEMINAR PROGRAM 


For child welfare and public assistance workers 
who are college graduates 
July 18-28, 1960 

Basic Principles of Social Casework.......................... 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Mueller 
Dynamics of Human Behavior..Dr. John A. Larson 

Evolution and Structure of the Social Services... 
Mrs. Miriam P. Hart 


Research in Casework Practice 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 














4. An improved and effective system of unemploy; 
ment insurance; 

5. A comprehensive public welfare program mcludl 
ing general assistance without any residence 
requirements. 

6. I also believe that the social security system 
should provide a regular monthly income to al 
those who are totally disabled for any extendeé 
period of time irrespective of age or type o! 
disability. 


“I 


The social security system also should finance 
the disabled individual’s rehabilitation and _ re 


es 


training, thus providing income security and, a 
the same time, helping him wherever possible t 
regain independence, self-support, and independ 
ent living. 





8. I see the social security system taking on a major 
share of the responsibility of financing hospital} 
nursing and other health services for the agedy 
and disabled. By pooling employee and employen 
contributions, some of the heavy financial bur- 
dens of medical care should be spread over an 
individual’s entire working life-time, and over 
the entire nation. 


Mepicat Care Witt Be AvalLaBLe 
Hospital costs have risen by 100 percent in the pas} 
10 years and will probably continue to skyrocket 
during the coming decade. The demand by the 
American people for access to the highest quality cl 
medical services will continue to grow. The principle) 
of applying health insurance on a more comprehen: 
sive basis will become practically universally ac 
cepted, thus eliminating the financial barrier to med- 
ical care at the time service is needed. “Group prac 
tice” by able, leading doctors should expand, which 
will enable the miracles of medical science to become 
available more readily to the consumer. 


By financing hospital and nursing services for the} 


aged through the social security system, additional 
funds should become available from the contributor 
insurance program to raise the standards of nursing 
home care and to more adequately compensate nurses 
and other hospital personnel. Visiting nurse services 
should be available to everyone who might need them 
Hospital deficits should decline. The aged and the 
disabled would have access to the medical care they 
need as a matter of right and not as an object of 
charity. And neither the doctors, hospitals, or patients 
will be socialized, nor will government intervene 
into the doctor-patient relationship. Moreover, private 
insurance, thrift, and economic opportunities for the 
individual through private enterprise will continue 
to expand. 
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Acuitvinc Fair DistrisuTION 


The decade of the sixties should be a period of 
phenomenal economic growth. At the same time, an 
equitable method of distributing this production to 
the aged, disabled, widows and dependent children, 
and the unemployed and their families must be 
assured. Social security programs—public and private 
—are among the essential institutions assuring that 
there will be a fairer distribution of goods and serv- 
ices in the economy. Social security is not a handout; 
it is a cooperative social insurance program that 
attempts to accomplish both economic and ethical 
objectives. 

In 1960 the social security program will be 25 years 


| old. Even those who have vigorously opposed basic 
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provisions of the program in the past will now admit 
that it is here to stay in some form or other and that 
there will be some improvements. Social security is 
recognized as necessary to the effective functioning of 
the economy. It is both a business-like and humani- 


' tarian program. 


The economic problems of the aged, the sick and 
disabled, widows and orphans, and the unemployed 
are part of the problem of persistent poverty in the 
midst of plenty. The attack on poverty and depend- 
ency must be vigorously continued. The United States 
can, if it wishes, accomplish the abolition of poverty 





Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 14, 
1960. Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


For further information, write to 
Tue Director, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 








and financial dependency before any other country 
in the world does it. This objective, like flying to 
the moon, has been the dream of many minds in 
the past. There is no reason why the United States 
should not make as its goal the accomplishment of 
both objectives during this coming decade. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


there is little advantage to themselves to be gained 
by participation, and the public may well ask whether 
in such circumstances it would not be more eco- 
nomical and effective to run the program as a public 
service. 

But if we see the problem and the desirable solu- 
tion in these terms, then we shall also realize that 
a policy of subsidies, however much it may seem for 
the short run to buy off the opposition, in the long 
run will make attainment of our goal even more 
difficult, for we shall be fostering a powerful vested 
interest opposition which will have much to lose and 
will fight hard against any change. 


Face Up to Costs 


Knowledge of where we want to go in our future 
policies and of the possible ways of getting there 





ATTENTION PUBLIC WELFARE STAFF 


Attend a school with strong public welfare em 
phasis, a required administration-community or- 
ganization sequence, and opportunity for inten- 
sive study, research and field work in administra- 
tion for experienced second year students. 


Recognized programs a'so offered in family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric social work 
and social group work. 


FACULTY—15 full-time; 55 lecturers 
STUDENTS— |! !9 full-time, 


senting |6 states 


LOCATION—First-year program in Knoxville, 
Nashville and Memphis; Second-year pro- 
gram on “Block” basis with class lt in 
Nashville 


FIELD WORK—Placements in 44 agencies, 9 
cities in Tennessee and adjacent states 
For further information and bulletin write: 


14 part-time, repre- 


Sue Spencer, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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implies also that we have faced up to the costs, not 
alone in money, of attaining our goals. I suspect that 
if we truly wish to see a comprehensive public assist- 
ance program, based solely on need as an eligibility 
condition and paying monthly allowances of which we 
in rich America need not be ashamed, we shall have 
to contemplate some sacrifices that we have not yet 
been willing to make. 

We may well have to subordinate our present views 
of states rights to the need for federal standards in 
regard to residence requirements and perhaps other 
conditions as well—so too, in unemployment insur- 
ance, where progress toward a more adequate system 
seems unlikely without the enactment of additional 
federal standards. 

We must be ready to face the fact that more ade- 
quate payments to the needy who reside in the poorer 
states (many of whom come to the richer states later 
on to man our factories and other undertakings) can 
be secured only if those of us who live in the richer 
states are prepared to envisage some interstate redis- 
tributions of income at our expense. 


CHALLENGE TO COME 


The last 25 years have been exciting for us who have 
been concerned with public welfare and social insur- 
ance. The next 25 could be equally challenging and 
involving and exciting if we have the courage to face 
the issues we can already identify, the intelligence to 
be one step ahead of the game by informing ourselves 
of the strengths and weaknesses of possible programs 
and policies, and the conviction to use every occasion 
to advance our cause. 

Knowing the APWA and its remarkable record of 
achievement during the last quarter century I have 
no doubt what will be the answer of the Association 
to these challenges. And for this reason I can confi- 
dently end by wishing you all a happy, satisfying and 
busy 25 years! 





STATE OF THE NATION 


(Continued from page 35) 


think we would be foolish to expect any abrupt 
breach between the two or expect Mr. Khrushchev, 
say, with respect to India, to do much more than he 
has done—which is to address equal words of ad- 
monition to both sides. This is the first time that a 
Soviet official has ever held a Communist country 
equally to blame for any international situation. 
What I am saying is that in the end, it seems to me 
that Mr. Khrushchev is going to have to make a 
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choice so long as Communist China pursues an 
aggressive policy. Mr. Khrushchev must either cease 
aligning himself with the aggressive actions of Com- 
munist China or per se admit that he is not aligned 
with the objective of ending the cold war. I don’t 
see how over any long period Khrushchev can have 
it both ways. It will be an unusual and unexpected 
spectacle that Mr. Khrushchev may seek the good 
offices of the United States to exercise mutually a re- 
straining influence upon the aggressive actions of 
Communist China. 


I think another test which we can watch is what 
happens with respect to the Geneva Conference on 
ending nuclear testing. I think there is no doubt Mr. 
Khrushchev would like to bring about a reduction 
of the terrific expenditures which he is making on 
armaments, as we would like to do the same thing. 


ee 





The unresolved question is whether Mr. Khrushchev | 


wants disarmament enough to be willing to accept 
the conditions of verification which the western pow- 
ers will deem absolutely imperative. 


When he made his grand disarmament proposal | 


at the United Nations a few weeks ago, it was 
significant that Mr. Khrushchev suggested that there 
should be only minor inspection and control in the 
early stages of disarmament when the principal coun- 
tries would still possess a great deal of military pewer, 
but that there could be full inspection after there had 


been complete disarmament. I think our attitude § 


would be that it ought to be the other way around 


I think we are in a period of motion in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union—events are in motion, 
new policies are in process of being formulated and 
the pattern of events and policies of east-west are not 
going to come back together the same as they have 
during the past 10 years. Change is a dominant as- 
pect of Soviet-western relations, and I think the most 
welcome aspect of all is that there is at least a new 
and substantial opportunity to reach constructive 
agreements, and we should utilize that opportunity 
to the full without weakening our military and politi- 
cal position—and certainly without any weakening 
of our military position until we can see that we are 
beginning to resolve the causes of the cold war. 


I have only one sentence in conclusion. | may have 
underlined, I trust I did, that we do face some anxious 
and unresolved problems, but I see no reason why we 
should face them with any sense of dismay or de- 
featism because I deeply believe, as 1 am sure you do, 
that we need never fear the future when we are 
willing to face the present. 


a mets 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A NEED for qualified child 
welfare workers in Arizona For details, write 
Arizona Merit System, 11 North 17th Avenue, 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


quired. 





NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT has open- 
ings for District Director II, $464-$562, and Sr. Child 
Welfare Worker, $421-$511. Graduate work required, 
with some substitution for experience. Appointment 
may be above the minimum step, depending upon 


qualifications. Residence waived. U.S. citizenship re 


Department, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada 


For particulars write: Nevada State Welfare 























SAN FRANCISCO Public Welfare Department has 
immediate openings for Child Welfare Workers and 
Social Service Workers. Civil Service examination 
given in your own locality. Child Welfare Worker 
requires two years’ graduate study or one year with 
two years’ experience, $450-$540. Social Service Worker 
requires one year graduate study or one year experi- 
ence, $405-$485. Write to Civil Service Commission, 
toom 154, City Hall, San Francisco, California. 





NEW JERSEY. Openings for caseworkers, re- 
habilitation counselors and psychiatric social 
workers. Excellent salary plus good personnel 
policies and a top personnel program. Write to 
Thomas L. Mahony, Department of Civil Service, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey 

















MARIN COUNTY has opening for family caseworker 
in progressive public welfare program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Graduate training required. 
Salary range $5634 to $6672. Ideal location 20 min- 
utes north of San Francisco. Write Marin County 
Welfare Department, 622 4th Street, San Rafael, 
California. 





RESEARCH ANALYST for Department of Public 
Welfare, $405 to $535, one year graduate study 
and four years experience required. Write Merit 
System Supervisor, 122 Capitol Place, Santa Fe, 


New Mexico. 




















CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for intake and medical 
program in small service-oriented public welfare 
department in Denver metropolitan area. Excellent 
working conditions in new air-conditioned building, 
with every effort made to provide enjoyable work 
experience. Beginning salary, $5,256 to $5,748, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Paul A. Stout, Director, Arapa- 
hoe County Department of Public Welfare, 180 Court 
Place, Littleton, Colorado 





PROJECT SUPERVISOR. Opening for a supervisor 
to head a special casework project. Team consists 
of a vocational counsellor, home economist and two 
trainees. Applicants must have a minimum of one 
year graduate work and practical experience as a 
supervisor or caseworker senior grade. Very ade- 
quate salary with vacation and sick leave. Address 
inquiries to W. R. Fannin, Director, Lawrence 
County Welfare Department, 317 Park Avenue, 
Ironton, Ohio. 























MSW CASEWORKERS NEEDED to fill new position 
in an expanding program for children in a progressive 
public agency. Start $6120 (slightly less without ex- 
perience). Excellent personnel policies, paid group 
insurance, liberal auto allowance. Write E. H. Malm- 
berg, Personnel Director, Hennepin Co. Welfare Dept., 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 








ASSISTANT CHIEF OF CHILD WELFARE. Salary 
$5520 to $6480. Supervisor of Child Welfare Services. 
Salary $5160 to $6120. Positions available immedi- 
ately. MSW and four years experience, including 
two in supervision required. Contact West Virginia 
Department of Public Assistance, 1800 Washington 


Street, E., Charleston, W. Va 




















PUBLIC WELFARE 








AND THERE’S MORE TO 
COME!! 


This issue of PUBLIC WELFARE is the wind-up for the 1959 Round Table Conference— 


BUT . . . LOOK WHAT’S AHEAD ... 


CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota April 10-13 


SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Bellemont Motor Hotel, Baton Rouge, La... Apr. 19-22 


MOUNTAIN STATES REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyoming May 24-27 


NORTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Grossinger Hotel, Grossinger, New York Sept. 6-9 


SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Kentucky_.Sept. 21-23 


WEST COAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore....Oct. 9-12 


Don’t miss YOUR OWN 
1960 APWA Regional Conference 











HEADLINERS from APWA 





CASEWORKER— 


PERSON 
WITH 
VALUE 


From Mrs. Mary Overholt Peters. author of Talks with Beginning 
Social Workers, comes this sensitive portrayal of the caseworker. 
Understanding and love of people combined with a fine sense of 


humor make this delightful. even inspiring reading. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE MEDICAL CARE: AREAS OF NEEDED RESEARCH 
AND AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


63 pages $2.00 Principal Project Investigator: 
S. J. Axelrod, M.D. 
Professor of Public Health 
School of Public Health 


University of Michigan 


INSTITUTE VI REPORT: THE ROLE OF THE FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVE IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Institute Leader: Phyllis R. Osborn 


35 pages $1.00 Recorder: Marian Pehowski 





Discounts: On orders of 25 to 50 copies, 10%. Special discounts for larger orders on request. 
Full payment must accompany orders amounting to $2.00 or less. 


To order or for complete list, write to Publications Secretary. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST SIXTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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